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of Florence Nightingale,” ‘‘ What a Boy's Broom 
did,” ‘The New Year's Exhibition,” a story of the 
junny experience of a boy who tried to be *‘ Supe” at an 
amatic entertainment ; *‘ Stories About Girls,” written 
wlustrated by Amy B. King, and * The Clionian 
ub.” by H. A. S. There are also many interesting brief 
‘counts of curious facts, anecdotes of t 
places, some fine ee 
m, a Gialegue ine 
vames,” @ ee anniek ato . The 
publishers are increasing the number of illustrations this 
ar, which is a very pleasing feature in the little maga- 
ine. Great interest is being shown by the subscribers in 
School Room, Writing lub and Box depart- 
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WITH this number we send to our subscrib- 
ers bills for the amount due on subscriptions. 
Please give them immediate attention. If it 
is impossible to remit at once, send a postal 
card to that effect, and stating also when you 
will send the money, At this season of the 
year many of your friends will become sub- 
scribers, if they are shown the merits of the 
paper. 


**] THINK Sup’t McMillan a good man for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and it 
looks as though he would be electe!. The 
educational men of the state should unite and 
make themselves felt. I am glad to see you 
urging it, as you always do urge what you 
think is the right thing to do. A. W.” 








THE progress of this journal during the 
year has been most gratifying. Itis found 
now in the hands of almost every leading 
teacher in the northern half of this country ; 
county and city superintendents and princi 
pals of graded schools have come to feel it to 
be as necessary as the merchant finds his 
commercial journal. The great metropolis 
of this country is the acknowledged centre of 
educational thought ; what she has to say 
about education is felt to be of the highest 
importance. The JoURNAL had no easy task 
to build up an educational following and to 
make it financially successful; it was the 
first weekly educational newspaper to fling 
its banner to the breeze ; it has felt every 
year the foundation grow more secure under 
it, and its work broadening in every direc- 
tion. Returning to all who have aided in 


any way the heartiest thanks, it closes its 
twelfth year more sanguine as to the future, 
than ever. 





THE late Thurlow Weed expressed a 
short time before his death his views upon 
universal suffrage and education. He 
had fears at the outset in regard to universal 
suffrage, but time had showed his mistake. 
Public education would preserve the coun- 
try from the dangers which might arise from 
the universality of suffrage. ‘‘ While there 
is an element of ignorance among our people, 
there is danger of its use by educated, de- 
signing, dishonest men. Not that universal 
education is an unqualified good. An edu- 
cated criminal is much more successful than 
an uneducated one. An educated bad man 
will do us more harm, perhaps, than hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, of ignorant men. 
Guiteau was a pretty fair example of that 
—yet this is exceptional. The true safety of 
the country lies in the liberal education of 
the masses. The great danger of the coun- 
try lies in the rapacity and ambition of the 
educated Shylocks and demagogues who 
have ignorant classes at hand to become their 
tools. The education of the masses is the 
first great duty of the Government and of 
the people.” 





TuE last sands of the year are slowly run- 
ning out; the opportunities it has afforded us, 
the hopes, the realizations, the discomfitures 
that have been a part of it and of us are over. 
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year; to some so painful; to some it has seem- 
ed that task only succeeded task ; to some how 
joyful! The readers of the JouRNAL and its 
writers have met at its pages; they have 
gathered strength and hope by looking at 
each other, and there hearing the voice of 
encouragement and counsel. Perhaps the 
very words that were wanted were not spok- 
en ; perhaps there was a longed-for thought 
or word forever unspoken, that might have 
had a special and emphatic;meaning. There 
isan unfathomed depth in each heart and 
life that can only be reached by the voice of 
the Highest. The mystery of our lives is 
only known to Him. How it is that we 
speak together at this moment; how our 
paths in life run parallel at all; how we ex- 
ist while thousands disappear, these are prob- 
lems we cannot solve. The years bearus on 
to asolution of the problems of Life. We 
shall comprehend at last the undying efforts 
of the human mind to advance from stage to 
stage. Weshall be at last where the year 
never growsold. Let us rejoice in the dis- 
covery of the wonderful, wonderful truth ! 


+. 


1882. 








A survey of the year is full of encourage- 
ment to the teacher. Education takes on a 
nobler aspect as the years rollon. There is 
a better conception of the need of prepara 
tion to teach ; more adequate remuneration 
is paid for services in the school-room ; text- 
books have been improved ; the school houses 
are better; sanitary and hygienic arrange- 
ments are increasing; and, above all, the 
people are debating the need of education 
among themselves. 

Among the most satisfactory signs are the 
efforts made by theteacher to advance toa 
better comprehension of his work. Once he 
was satisfied to be a school-keeper ; but men 
and women are to be found in many places 
over the land risirg to the dignity of educa- 
tors. There is less satisfaction with the 
words, ‘‘he keeps a still school”—once the 
highest praise to be bestowed on the teacher. 

The spelling book has slipped out of the 
high place once accorded to it. The teacher 
places less reliance on the things he knows ; 
he strives more to acquire power to teach. 

There has been a perceptible advance of 
the “‘ new methods” ; there has been less op- 
position to a change in the routine of study ; 
there is less faith in the text-book and more 
in the teacher. The importance of doing in 
education is better understood. Industrial 
Education is no longer a myth ; experiments 
here and there have demonstrated its practi- 
cability. The teachers are rising toa vetter 
comprehension of their part ; they oftener 
meet for purposes that bear directly on their 
work. 

These things are not in fullness we admit, 
but as straws show which way the wind 
blows, so do these show a profound change 
is going on ; the survey of the year confirms 
the belief that Epucation is to be the one 





It has been to some of us a most memorable 





thing that men will concern themselves about, 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
AN ANNUAL REPORT. 


The undersigned has seven districts to supervise 
and begs to submit his annual report on . 
He has a deep interest in the rising ahefation and 
believes the common school system to be the founda- 
tion of the perpetuity of this glorious republic —the 
land of the down-trodden and the home of the 
oppressed of every nution. 

District No. 1.—This district 'is unfavorably ‘situ- 
ated for visiting, being about seven miles from 
my house, and as school only keeps in the winter, 
I could only survey it while in my wagon on the 
high-way about a half mile off. All seemed to be 
quiet and in good order. I am told the school is a 
good one. Will look in next year. 

District No. 2.—This has a new school-house; it 
is on a hill and the boys may be seen sliding down 
at all times of the day. While this is a healthy 
occupation, it ought not to be indulged in to the 
detriment of the spelling-book—the pillar on which 
the republic rests. Mr. Brown the teacher is a 
middle aged man, with a high forehead. He 
says he is doing his best. He chews tobacco, but 
ke does it for the toothache. 

District No. 3.—The tavern in this district has a 
good shed and as I could put my sorrel mare there, 
I paid a longer visit to the school. I disremember 
the name of the teacher, but he is able to manage 
the boys. He talked considerably about Alger 
Bray, but I never seen such a man. The boys 
played tag better here than in No. 3. I call it a 
good school. The building is old, but pride must 
never be encouraged in our rising generation. 

District No. 4.—When I arrived here there was 
no school; the teacher had been removed by the 
bigger boys. The trustees complain that he might 
have knocked three or four of them down as well 
as not, but as he was a believer in moral suasion 
and drew maps on the slates and talked about 
blackboards, and such nonsense, it is well as it is. 
He is reported to have said that the spelling-book 
is of little good. This republic, the home of the 
oppressed, etc., cannot get along withouta spelling- 
book. No, sir. 

District No. 5.—This district is noted for the 
number of wood-chuck skins it produces—also 
squirrel and mink skins. The boys are all good 
hunters--like our revolutionary fathers. The 
school was small as the day was a splendid one 
for hunting; the teacher teaches the young idea 
how to shoot before and after school. He lets 
school out early so they can shoot such of, the 
squirrels as don’t get to bed in time; serves them 
right. School is a real good one. 

District No. 6.—At the last visit the teacher 
spoke of introducing some more branches—I find 
he has done so—mostly branches of hickory and 
beech. The effect he tells me is surprising. Boys, 
that would not toe the mark, when told five times 
to do so, now do it if he only winks. This I highly 
approve of. Nothing like good order in the school. 
Teacher had a six foot pole in his hand when I 
went in and he laid it over a little ten year old 
chap ina truly lively manner. “Boy,” says he, 
**vou'll live to thank me for that.” ‘So he will says 
I.” “Ill be darned if I will,” says the boy. Then 
he give him some more. A g school 

District No. 7.—This district has a new school- 
house and it is handy to the blacksmith shop and 
tavern. I had my horse shod in one and read the 


ripe: rin the other. That Jesse James affair 
is awful; a lesson to every boy and girl that is well- 


brought up to stay so and uphold this great republic. 
The teacher here has several big girls and it looks 


as if he might marry one of them. He is a tall, 
oung fellow and makes them read round in the 

stament, young and old, black and white. i 
promotes morality and virtue the living piliars of 
this republic. 

The work of the past year has cost the under- 
signed much time and trouble, but he has willing- 
ly sacrificed himself, for education in the founda- 
tion of the republic. He would add that if the 
schools of his districts are not al] that could be 
desired, they are about such as the ple want. 

JOHN Easy-TO-svIT, 

P. 8.—As to wood-sheds, outhouses, shade trees 
and blackboards—this section don’t see the nced 
of them; they say they didn’t have any such things 
in their day, rs * 
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SIXTEEN YEARS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


In theyear 18671 was graduated from —— College 

in pursuance with ideas I cherished, I betook 
ae to teaching. I did not choose this business 
because I expected to get rich by this mode of work, 
but because | thought it an honorable and useful 
occupation. I received $30 per month, and was 
satisfied ; I set to work to learn the business ; I felt 
I was experimenting, but my enthusiasm was 
boundless and that covered many defects. I staid 
two years here, and then took another school where 
I was paid $45 per month. I felt I was growing ; I 
had the confidence of my pupils, andI was making 
progress in learning how to teach. 

After two years’ stay in M—— I heard of a va- 
cancy ina graded school ; the vice-principa. had 
left, and I sought the place and got it ; the price 
was $50 per month. I soon found I was in a differ- 
ent atmosphere ; there was another element at 
work ; I became popular, and the schoo! board be- 
gan tosound me about the principal’s place, for he 
was to leave at the end of the year. I was told I 
must ‘get hold” of a certain leading Baptist, and 
I finally decided to give him a set of Dickens’ 
works as a present. Hetook them, andI was elect- 
ed, the pay being $75 per month. The disturbing 
elements increased as I went up. I found I must 
be perpetually on the lookout to guard my place. 
Two new men came in the school board every year, 
and I was interested that they should be good 
friends so I would hold my place. I gave some 
presents, and I looked sharp after the children of 
the trustees—they had some favors shown them, I 
must confess. Thus four years passed away. 

I now heard of a school in the next county where 
the pay was $100 per month, and sol ‘went for” 
that. I worked up a good deal of influence and 
got the place. But I found my position was not one 
that gave me happiness. I was obliged to admit 
one teacher who was a neice of a trustee, another 
was the daughter of an influential politician, an- 
other was the sister-in-law of a leading physician, 
another was a—widow. Infact my staff of assist- 
ants was composed of a motley set! The people 
knew it ; the school was in the hands of a clique 
that used the places in my school to shelve these 
people that otherwise they would have to support 
themselves. One of the worst men to push in ap- 
plicants was the Methodist clergyman ; I dreaded 
the sight of him. In this town was a private 
school, and I felt it was really a school. When a 
boy came tomy school from Mr. A.’s school [ knew 
that he felt he was in a queer place. He staid buta 
short time usually ; if he did stay long, his parents 
came to see me to complain that the boy did not take 
an interest, that he did not learn,or that his manners 
were neglected, etc., etc. Besides there was one gen- 
tleman who understood education ; he was a writer 
and very intelligent; I knew he looked at the 
school as a humbug, though he never complained. 
He attended educational meetings and took school 
journals ; sometimes he would send me a marked 
copy, and I felt that he was much my superior. At 
last I felt desperate ; the more I looked into the 
matter, the more I felt that I must go elsewhere to 
get a fair start. The sum of $100 a month I felt to 
be no compensation for the chagrin I felt in man- 
aging a business that utterly failed. SoI resigned 
after four years of disgusted toil. 

As I had a family I must fall to work at once, and 
so took upa book agency. In traveling around 
much disturbed in mind, and finding most schools 
in the same condition as mine was, I came one day 
upon a school that struck me as something really 
wonderful ; it was nearer my idea than any I had 
seen before. I had dreamed of such a schoul many, 
many times. I made a prolonged study of it; in 
fact I staid in town a week the first time, just to 
visit that school. The result wasa return of my 
old desire to teach. I saw my ideal was not over- 
drawn, Crude as my first four years were I felt 
that I had done better then than since. The reason 
was obvious, I was let alone to do the best I could 
and I took my scholars along with me. In my oth- 

er places I had got into a “system,” and my assist 





ants were selected for nme, and I could not fashio, 
them. 

I began to study Education. For the first time 
wanted an educational paper and I subscribed {, 
and read the N. Y. ScHoot JournaL. I was thy; 
derstruck to find what a current was running. 
felt I had lost a great deal by getting $100 a mont 
However, I swore that I would emerge from {} 
condition I had fallen into and teach as I surmigy 
it could be done, and as I saw from a living exay, 
ple that it was done. I read educational books, 
pecially Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching 
visited kindergartens, but felt I could not unde 
stand them—they were too deep. 

One day I was in the town of B—— and called, 
the office of a physician. While waiting I hea, 
him say, ‘‘What a miserable school system y 
have ; it has the form of being something, but ; 
not.” The other assented, but both seemed 
think it a hopeless job. When I had an opporty 
ity I said : ‘‘Gentlemen, I can make your schog 
just what ycu want if you will let me alone.” The 
looked at me in astonishment, and then I saw th 
wanted to hear me. ' 

‘*Is your school without a principal ?” 

‘Well, it would be if we could better ourselves 
but this is private.” 

I gave those gentlemen an idea of what I meay 
to do, and said: ‘I don’t want you to turn you 
principal away to give me a place ; when you hay 
a vacancy let me know, provided you will let m 
work out the salvation of the problem. I must ng 
be handicapped.” I left the place ; in three month 
I was offered the position of principal, the salary 
be $1,500. 

In an interview with the school board I was toll 
to do my best ; that as to teachers the committe 
on teachers would listen to any suggestions. I en 
tered on my duties with more anxiety than I car 
describe ; my self-confidence was all gone. I wai 
as humble as a child. I watched children ; I syn py 
thized with children. I met my teachers a fe 
days before school opened, and told them I had call 
ed them together because I wanted them to in 
crease their skill in teaching--that was all ; woul 
they assist in that? There was a cheerful response 
I asked no more ; but meeting them daily I urge 
to greater excellence in teaching: we strove ti 
gether to find out better methods, and thus thé 
foundation of a great work was laid. The schola 
felt the change ; the parents became interested 
the school was so crowded that a new building ws 
erected ; visitors steadily increased ; in fact w 
became satisfied we were on the right track. Ihav 
been here four years. AsI look back over the six 
teen years I feel that I started right. but was inex 
perienced and green. If I had been instructed up 
onthe art and science of education I would hav 
made a success soon ; if I had kept onas | wa 
going, in time I should have made almost as goo: 
success. Of course the children would have sufle 
ed from my experiments—just as a young doctor’ 
patients do, During my next four years I was of 
of the track ; I left education to carry on a system 
something must give way, the two cannot live t0 
gether. The same was true of the next fc u’ yea 
—only the system was larger and had more sa’ 
That education may flourish under the *‘systew 
is true, but then the latter must be subservient 
the former. If the schools are to be planned inth 
interest of the children only cne question must > 
asked, is the teaching as skillful as it can be?! : 
principal must be chosen solely because he has fit 
ness to increase the skill—for teaching is an art. 

I am frank to say that I ama student, and stud) 
ing teaching all I can, and anxious for light from 
any and all sources. I confidently believe that t 
results of my schools during the past four yea 
are one hundred per cent. beyond those of the pr 
ceding eight years because we proctice the edu 
tional art in them. 


s 


MEN can never be free unless they are educate 
to freedom. And this is not the education whic 
is found in schools or gained from books, but it 
that which consists of self discipline, in self 








ance and in self government,— BUCKLE. 
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EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES.—I. 


There is a question which is day by day assert- 
ing itself more loudly, and compelling more uni- 
versal attention. It may be called the “society” 
question, and its solution is closely bound up with 
the improvement of education. The chief of these 
demands is that all workmen and workwomen 
should be thoroughly initiated in the natural 
laws or system of procedure, which underly their 
work. This means to say that there is need for the 
discovery of a new truth in this field, and that this 
truth concerns human nature and its development, 
and it is in the sphere of education that its appli- 
cation lies. This new truth forms the kernel of 
Freebel’s educational theories; the Kindergarten 
system is too apt to be looked on as a mere child’s 
play, and rarely is it understood to be based on ad- 
vanced knowledge of human development. 

Froebel shared the fate of both great and small 
prophets; he, too, was condemned or unheeded 
when, with the words ‘‘Come! let us live for our 
children,” he appealed to his contemporaries so to 
train the rising generation that they might be 
equal to the problems which await them—problems 
which the present generation will never be able to 
solve. 

* And itis by means of children’s games, forsooth 
that Froebel would have this new generation train- 
ed to play their part in the world’s history! Is it 
ina Kindergarten that the heroes of the future 
are to be reared !” exclaims the irony of the day 
smiling pitifully at the enthusiasm of Froebel’s dis- 
ciples. 

And have not all the world’s heroes and bene- 
factors been infants in cradles? And all the great 
and good qualities which come to maturity in the 
world—and they are few enough in number, con- 
sidering the millions of beings who are born with 
them—are not all these the result of careful nur- 
ture and education? It is not true, asa rule, that 
“great men have had good mothers ?” 

To understand the child and train it up in ac- 
cordance with its destiny is to understand and 
train up the man. It is on what human beings 
are, not on what they have, that the happiness of 
individuals and the happiness of nations depends. 
Rousseau, in order to reform the educational sys- 
tems of his day, had to uphold the rights of the in- 
dividual and the claims of the individual nature 
Fichte, on the other hand, had to fight against in- 
dividualism, which had degenerated to egotism, 
and he therefore became the advocate of the social 
side of the question—education in and for the com- 
munity. Pestalozzi took up the cause of the op- 
pressed and neglected classes, laid the foundation 
of modern national education, and substituted the 
concrete method, or instruction through observa- 
tion, for the abstract method which had prevailed 
before. Froebel gathered into one all these different 
aims, had regord both to the individual and the 
social side of the question. derired that family Life 
and public life should have equal educational in. 
fluence. For his chief coadjutors in the cause he 
looked to the female sex as the mother and true 
educator of humanity, and appealed to them to 
master the art and science of the work to which he 
had been called. His hopes for the reform of society 
were founded on the reform and sanctification of 
the family. 








THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION. 


At the beginning of last year, I delivered, in this 
rom, a lecture intended to inaugurate the Course 
of Lectures and Lessons on the Science and Art of 
Education, which the Council of the College of 
Preceptors had appointed me to undertake. The 
experiment then about to be tried was a new one in 
this country ; for, although we have had for some 
years colleges intended to prepare elementary teach- 
ts for their work, nothing of the kind existed for 
the middle class and higher teachers. AsI stated 
in that inaugural lecture, the Council of the College 
of Preceptors, after waiting in vain for action on 
the part of the Government, or of the Universities, 
md attempting, also in vain, to obtain the influen- 
tal co-operation of the leading scholastic authori- 





ties in aid of their object, resolved to make a be- 
ginning themselves. They therefore adopted a 
scheme laid before them by one of their colleagues 
—a lady—and offered the first Professorship of the 
Science and Art of Education to me. 

We felt that some considerable difficulties lay in 
the way of any attempt to realize our intentions. 
Among these, there were two especially on which 
I will dwell for a few minutes. The first was, 
the opinion very generally entertained in this coun- 
try, that there is no Science of Education, that is, 
that there are no fixed principles for the guidance 
of the educator's practice. It is generally admit- 
ted that there is a Science of Medicine, of Law, of 
Theology ; but it is not generally admitted that 
there is a corresponding Science of Education. The 
opinion that there is no such science was, as we 
know, courageously uttered by Mr. Lowe, but we 
also know that there are hundreds of cultivated 
professional! men in England, who silently maintain 
it and are guided by it. These men, many of them 
distinguished proficients in the Art of teaching, if 
you venture to suggest to them that there must be 
a correlated Science which determines—whether 
they are conscious of it or not—the laws of their 
practice, generally by a significant smile let you 
know their opinion both of the subject and yourself. 


’| If they deign to open their lips at all, it is to mut- 


ter about ‘‘ Pedagogy,” ‘frothy stuff.” ‘* mere 
quackery,” or to tell you point-blank that if there 
is such a science, it is no business of theirs : they 
do very well without it. This opinion, which they, 
no doubt, sincerely entertain, is, however, simply 
the product of thoughtlessness on their part. If 
they had carefully considered the subject in rela- 
tion to themselves—if they had known the fact that 
the Science which they disclaim or denounce has 
long engaged the attention of hundreds of the 
profoundest thinkers of Germany—many of them 
teachers of at least equal standing to their own— 
who have reverently admitted its pretensions, and 
devoted their great powers of mind to the investi- 
gation of its laws, they would, at least, have given 
you a respectful hearing. But great, as we know, 
is the power of ignorance, and it will prevail—fora 
time. There are, however, even now, hopeful 
signs which indicate a change of public opinion. 
Only a week ago, a leaier in the Times called atten- 
tion to Sir Bartle Frere’s conviction expressed in 
one of his lectures in Scotland, that ‘‘ the acknowl- 
edged strength and power of Germany is intimately 
connected with the admirable education which the 
great body of the German nation arein the habit of 
receiving.” The education of which Sir Bartle 
Frere thus speaks, is the direct result of that very 
science which is so generally unknown, and de- 
spised, because unknown, by our cultivated men, 
and especially by many of our most eminent teach- 
ers. When this educated power of Germany, 
which has already shaken to its centre the boasted 
ilitary reputation of France, does the same for 
our boasted commercial reputation, as Sir Bartle 
Frere and others declare that it is even now doing, 
and for our boasted engineering 1eputation, as Mr. 
Mundella predicts it will do, unless we look about 
us in time, the despisers of the Science of Education 
will adopt a different tone,and perhaps confess them- 
selves in error; at all events, they will betake them- 
selves to a modest and respectful silence. No later 
back than yesterday (January 19) the Times con- 
tained three letters bearing on Sir Bartle Frere’s as- 
sertion that the increasing commercial importance 
of Germany is due mainly to the excellence of Ger- 
man education. One writer refers to the German 
Realschulen or Thing Schools of Commerce, in both 
of which the practical study of matters bearing on 
real life is conducted. Another writer, an Ex 
Chairman of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
says,—*‘ I have no hesitation in stating that young 
Germans make the best business men, and the 
reason is that they are usually better educated ; I 
mean by this, they have a more thorough educa- 
tion, which imparts to them accuracy and precis- 
ion. Whatever they do, is well and eccurately 
done, no detail is too small to eseape their atten- 
tion, and this engenders a habit ot thought and 
mind, which in after life makes them shrewd and|b 


thorough men of business. I think the mainte- 
nance of our commercial superiority is very much of 
a school-master's question.” A third writer speaks 
of the young German clerks sent out tothe Eastas 
‘infinitely superior ” in education to the class of 
young men sent out from England, and ends by 
saying: ‘* Whatever be the cause, there can be no 
question that the Germans are outstripping us in 
the race for commercial superiority in the far East.” 

Some persons, no doubt, will be found to cavil at 
these statements ; the only comment, however, I 
think it necessary to make is this—** Germany is a 
country where the Science of Education is widely 
and profoundly studied, and where the Art is con- 
formed to the science.” I leave you to draw your 
own inferences. Without, however, dwelling fur- 
ther on this important matter, though it is inti- 
mately connected with my purpose, I repeat that 
this dead weight of ignorance in the public mind 
respecting the true claims of the Science of Educa- 
tion, constitutes one of the difficulties with which 
we have tocontend. The writer of a leading arti- 
cle in the Times, January 10, said emphatically, 
‘‘In truth, there is nothing in which the mass of 
Englishmen are so much in need of Education asin 
appreciating the value of education itself.” These 
words contain a pregnant and melancholy truth, 
which will be more and more acknowledged as time 
moves on.—JOSEPH PayNe’s Lectures. 


a eee 
‘*Mischief in a school-boy is not meanness but 
misdirected energy ; and teachers should be good- 
tempered enough to direct it judiciously. Stand- 
ards differ as to what constitutes the best test for a 
good teacher. The only proper estimate of value 
in a school-room is to develop true men and women. 
Character is of more importance than scholar- 
ship.” —Golden Rule. 


—_——_—————_—-9-—___- = 





SoME men,—and those whose judgment is not the 
least worthy of respect,—have maintained that the 
dead strain of reading up for an examination is no 
a bad preparation for the work that is often to be 
done in life—the gathering up of all the faculties 
for a prolonged effort. To say that learning so ac- 
quired does not stick, is a feeble objection. For- 
getting has its own use, and, in many things, to 
have learned how to learn, is all that is needed.— 
Nation. 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE AND Louis BLanc.—It would 
be difficult to imagine a more contrasted pair than 
these two men, whose deaths were announced on 
the same day last week: the one a short, quick, 
chatty and rosy Englishman, whose life was spent 
in dining out, and in writing for the tea tables of 
England numberless realistic and pleasantly sub- 
acid novels of its social life ; the other—in appear- 
ance an English clergyman of trim and grave de- 
meanor, but in reality the typical radical and so- 
cialist of France,—the last survivor of the Provis- 
ional Government of 1848, a voluntary exile from 
his country for twenty-three years, and through 
life the unre ting agitator and consistent antagon- 
ist of things that are. The mission of the one was 
to photograph ecclesiastico-social England, while 
still in the mellowness of its sunsetting; of the 
other, as a writer and a revolutionist, to scatter to 
the winds the last remnants of feudal France.— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


-——- — +0. 

Venus.—This planet has now bee ome a morning 
star, and will soon be seen in great briiliancy in the 
eastern sky before sunrise. It is quite possible tha 
next month she may be visible during daylight; 
The conditions for such aspectacle are: that the 
planct shall be at her greatest brilliancy.and also 
her:greatest northern delineation. Now Venus is 
to be at her greatest brilliancy on January 9th and 
and at her greatest distance north of the sun, on 
the 8ist....The:conditions are quite favorable for a 
view of the beautiful star in the broad daylight, 
The value of the recent observations of the transit 
of Venus, so far as the times of contact are con 
cerned. depend very much upon the opinion of the 


abserver and the de pining, power of his telescope. 
The discovery. by Prof. Young, with the syectro- 








scope, of the exletenre of water on the plan. is 
highly interesting and important, 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
‘RECEPTION DAY.” 


By E. L. 


There had been no regular rhetorical exercises in 
this school for several years; the bare mention of 
‘literary exercises” brought frowns to the faces of 
the children. It was proposed that we try a Re- 
ception Day after the plan suggested in the Jour- 
NAL. There are four departments, and it was pro- 
posed to divide the exercises among the scholars 
of the different rooms, having about an equal num- 
ber from each one. This plan was enthusiastically 
received. Only those who were perfectly willing 
to act were put on duty, for we wanted no compul- 
sion in the matter. We wanted them to feel that 
it was a privilege to come on, and it had the de- 
sired effect, for when I came to make out a program 
from my room for the next reception day, I had 
had no trouble whatever. The very ones who stub- 
bornly refused before were delighted to be asked this 
time. Our exercises consisted chiefly of recita- 
tions interspersed with music, and right here, al- 
though a little off of the subject, I want to tell you 
how we arrange for music for our regular school- 
work. Our principal selected and had printed on 
cards the words of ten songs, and when we assem- 
ble for morning exercises every day, each child can 
have its separate card, and with the aid of a good 
leader and an organ we have music that is a treat 
to anyone. So the music for our reception was not 
hard to get up. On the day appointed the children 
were requested to bring in anything that would 
help decorate the room, and so we had a profusion 
of flowers, and enough pictures to make the room 
present quite a cosy and pleasing appearance. We 
had the scholars from the different rooms orna- 
ment the hoards with drawings of various kinds, 
which when colored were enough of themselv<s to 
beautify any school-room. All maps drawn on pa- 
per by the children were preserved, and these were 
laid upon a table to be examined by those present. 
Other work done by the scholars that was in shape 
to present was also shown. 

We appointed committees on invitation and re- 
ception. The invitations were printed and were ad- 
dressed and distributed by the committee, and the 
visitors were very nicely received and seated by the 
reception committee. The teachers tried as nearly 
as possible to keep in the background and let the 
scholars feel that it was their day. They invited 
one of the resident ministers of our town to make 
a short address, which he very kindly did, and as he 
was quite a pleasing speaker, this made avery at 
tractive feature of the afternoon. We had other 
speeches by visitors present. Our exercises lasted 
two hours, and although we were somewhat 
crowded for seating room, we all pronounced it the 
best thing we have ever tried in this direction, and 
we are determined to make the next one better than 
this one. We hope to make the old dreaded 
‘*speech day” a pleasure rather than a dread. 


+ 
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RECESSES. 


The custom of having a recess in which the pu- 
pils go out of the building, get tired, soil their 
clothes, fall into disputes and contentions, and lose 
their interest in their studies—is but a custom. No 
small number of teachers have no such recess, con- 
sidering it a damage to the school. The plan is to 
have—say six recitations in the forenoon, and a 
rest at the end of each. During this rest the win- 
dows are opened for fresh air; the pupils ask ques- 
tions of the teacher; whisper to their neighbors 
(if they wish) ; move about the room if any need to; 
or go out,as they do so putting their names on a book. 
If there is too much noise a pencil-tap is heard from 
the teacher’s.desk ; two taps brings all to their seats 
and business is resumed. 

As the chief difficulty arises from the going out 
of pupils, the teacher inspects the ‘ going-out- 
book ” and when he finds one pupil does too much 
of this, freedom to go out to that pupil is taken 





away. After a time the pupils learn to use and not 
abuse their freedom. 

There are many advantages about the no-recess 
plan. In the cities many private schools have no 
recess and no intermission. The hours are from 9 
to 1 with several rests. A good deal of injury comes 
from recesses ; the school is broken into four parts; 
a bad pupil can do much injury ; many vexations 
occur. A pupil needs tostudy his lesson, but recess 
comes and he is obliged to go out, and his mind is 
diverted, and he returns with his head full of what 
he was told at recess, or of some game to be finish 
ed. Many a teacher has thus learned to dread the 
recess. 

But some will fear the pupil’s health will suffer 
from this long confinement. This is not a neces-— 
sary conclusion. How is it with children in work- 
shops? They work from 7 to 12, from 1 to 6, in 
them. If a pupil changes his seat, has fresh air, 
and a varied occupation, his health will not suffer 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


By J. F. Van Wyck. 

We learn to read by reading. I have my chil- 
dren read partly in readers that they study, and 
partly pieces that are new and fresh to them. I 
find that they improve much faster by the latter 
reading, and am beginning to think that ‘a mistake 
has been made in requiring reading lessons. If the 
pieces are fresh and interesting, their attention is 
secured and they get the thought. In reading that 
which they have conned over at their seats, they 
think solely of the words and they do not get the 
thought : besides they are more likely to read 
well. 

We use many books, pipers and magazines. 
This large variety cultivates the taste for reading 
instead of disgusting it as in the usual way of read- 
ing over a book several times does. They learn 
to get the thought at one reading. We must culti- 
vate in our pupils a taste for getting thoughts out 
of reading; they will not throw aside their books 
on leaving school, but will go on educating them- 
selves. We can only expect to give them a right 
start. 


LESSONS ON MORALS. 





KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 

There is a society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in Boston, and many ‘“‘ Bands of Mercy ” 
are being formed. Kindness to animals shows that 
we are really educated. Let me tell you what the 
children are doing towards helping the poor dumb 
animals who cannot speak for themselves. 

In Germany there is one society of children that 
numbers over 11,000. 

In a single province of Russia, over 20,000 belong 
to such societies. 

In one province of France there are now more 
than 450 societies of children. In more than 5,000 
schools lessons are now given on kindness to ani- 
mals. 

In Great Britain there are a large number of 
‘*Bands of Mercy.” One children’s society in 
England numbers over 37,000 members. The Prin- 
cesses Louise, Victoria and Maud, are members of 
the Little Folks’ Humane Society, which was insti- 
tuted at the commencement of the present year; it 
now pumbers nearly twelve thousand officers and 
members. 

A great change has taken place in respect to the 
treatment of dumb animals. In several States 
strict laws have been made, and officers appointed 
to see that horses are not overloaded. In New York 
City Henry Bergh is the true friend of the horse. 
When we think of it, it is wonderful that cruelty to 
animals should be socommon. In Spain they bait 
bulls and torment them while people look on; in 
this country some shoot rabbits, squirrels, etc., 
just for sport! And yet we think we are civilized! 
But times are improving. In St. Louis the Humane 
Society complained of Sergt. Kelly, for so cruell 
riding a horse that it had to be shot to end its suff- 
ering. He was sentenced to six years military prison, 
with an accompanying penalty of degradation and 
forfeiture of pay. 
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A WORD FOR THE OLD CLASSICS. 
By Rev. E. A. Ranp. 

Some of us of this generation are creating an ap. 
petite for books, lectures, sermons, newspapers, 
Somebody else must satisfy this appetite. To meet 
that craving for mental food will undoubtedly be 
the work of many who are boysand girls in schoo] 
to-day. Tedip the pen in an ink-bottle and with 
that dip not make a blot, but give body to thought, 
that is the future before many of our young people. 
They must be taught how to use words effectively 
if a thing be right to hold it up, and if it be wrong 
to smite it, their words going straight to the mark, 
as the little pebble from David'’ssling of old. Bu 
how many of our words go right back to a Latin 
or Greek source? They may come to us through 
another language, but as we track these roots back 
through a French, Spanish, Italian or German soil, 
we find them flourishing in Roman earth, or farther 
away in that of Attica. Many of the young peo- 
ple will reach a profession like theology, law, or 
medicine, or the study of the natural sciences. How 
many legal terms come from Rome. The lawyer's 
satchel contains many spoken once on the yellow 
Tiber. The modern Galen and Hippocrates ought to 
know something of the tongue of their predecessors. 
If we take the vocabulary of the sciences, we instant- 
ly feel how helpful it is tothe handlers of bones 
and rocks, and herbs, to be familiar with the lan- 
guage spoken in the dusty retreats of the old Latin 
and Greek workers. Classic knowledge is an aid 
also in theology. Apart from the above, let it not 
be forgotten that there is a help in the very study 
It will not only assist to write by and by, to com- 
pose a recipe, make outa writ, locate a bone, a 
plant, a mineral in their families, but it helps to 
think, now. A Boston divine said that it would be 
helpful to think with the great thinkers, their pro- 
cesses in time becoming ‘‘livingly” our own, that 
the study of -reex particles would make one a 
logician, as the Greeks are thinkers. We are not 
ready in our admiration for the great thinkers to go 
as far as the scholar who preferred to be wrong with 
Plato rather than right with the rest of the world. 
We are not ready to glue ourselves to any philoso- 
pher’s robes and follow him through a swamp at a 
mud-spattering rate. We do respect ability, though 
we may not follow it. We have admiration for the 
thinkers with crowns on their heads. We do a good 
service for a boy or girl by teaching them to know 
and honor such kings in the world, and certainly 
the philosopher above was one whose infant-mouth 
the bees ot Hymettus were declared to have filled, 
while he was sleeping, with honey and the honey- 
comb. 





STIMULATING QUESTIONS. 


8. From what is the word ‘*‘News” derived ? 

The origin of this word is traceable to a custom 
in former times of placing on the newspapers of 
the day the initial letters of the cardinal points of 
the compass, thus : 


N 








§ 


These letters indicated that the paper contained 
intelligence from the four quarters of the globe, but 
finally came to assume the form of the word news. 
f1om which the term rewspaper is derived. 


‘We thank you ; -we have already had experi- 
ence of your education, and some whom you have 
educated in all your sciences come back to us bad 
runners, ignorant of woodcraft, unable to trap 4 
deer, snare a fish, to build a wigwam ; we cannot 
accept your offer, though we appreciate your good 
will, but will take a few of your sons and make 
men of them.”— fe wes Chief to Gov. of Virginia 
in reply to offer toeducate some of their young men 
nm . 
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ASK THE CHILDREN. 


Mrs. M. A. KIDDER. 


From *‘ The Song Ware,’ 


H. 8, PERKINS. 


* by per. D. Appleton & Co. 
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1. Would you know where the birds sing sweet -est? W Tea you know where the flow - rets bloom? Would you 
ain ¥ Would you know where the sun - beams stray’ Would you 
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Ask the children bright and fair. 
Cno.—Ask the children, &c. 








SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 





Where it is necessary for pupils to pass from the 
room, they leave their names written upon a slip 
of paper upon a fie by the door, writing the hour 
and minute they go out, (no two to be out at the 
same time). When the pupil returns to the room he 
takes his papers from that file and put it on another, 
with the hour and minute of his return. 

As to schoolroom misdemeanors, I make the 
punishment of the same nature as the offense. If 
a privilege is abused, I deprive the pupil of that 
privilege. If the pupil is playing in school, I ask 
him to look up some subjectin the encyclopzedia, 
By this he may gain information. Idleness is the 
parent of mischief; I therefore aim to give all plen- 
ty to do, and see that it is done.—J. H. Orcutt. 

Cultivate the habit of never showing vexation. 
There seems to be a certain amount of felinity 
about the avcra’e small boy. This spirit of perse- 
cution is directed against the teacher if easily har- 
rassed or irrritated. The skill and ingenuity of 
the live yeacher will be used to guide this spirit 
rather than to crush it. Utilize these activities of 
the child, and they at once become the source of 
his highest satisfaction and success. Save the boy 
for good in spite of himself.—S. 8. TowNsLEy. 

The first way to secure obedience to commands 
is to make every rule and regulation you lay 
down the subject of careful previous thought. De- 
termine on the best course, and be sure you,are 
right; then you will gain confidence in yourself, 
and without such confidence authority is impossi- 
ble. Besure that if you have any secret misgiv- 
ings as to the wisdom of the order you give, or as 
to your own power ultimately to enforce it, that 
misgiving will revea. itself in some subtle way, and 
your order will not be obeyed. An unpremeditated 
or an indefinite command—one the full significance 
of which you yourself have not understood—often 
proves to be a mistake, and has to be retracted. 
And every time you retract an order your authori- 
ty is weakened. Never give acommand unless you 
are sure you can enforce it, nor unless you mean to 
see that itis obeyed. You must not shrink from 
any trouble which may be necessary to carry out a 
resolution you have once laid down. It may in- 
volve more trouble than "you were prepared for ; 
but that trouble you are bound to take in your 
scholars’ interest and in your own. We must 
not evade the consequences of our own errors, even 
when we did not forsee or even desire all of them. 
The law once laid down should be regarded as a 
sacred thing, binding the law-giver as much as the 
subject. Every breach of it on the scholar’s part, 





and all wavering or evasion in the enforcement of 
it on your own, puts a premium on future disobedi- 
ence, and goes far to weaken in the whole of your 
pupils a sense of the sacredness of the law.—J. G. 
FITCH. 

By allowing one or two minutes at the close of 
each recitation, or each half-hour’s work, for com- 
munication, itis not a difficult matter to cecure 
practical non-communication for the rest of the 
time.—Indiana School Journal. 


_— _— 


LESSONS ON HEALTH. 








I.—THE VALUE OF HEALTH. 

1. It is better to be poor and healthy, than rich 
and unhealthy. Noriches can be compared with a 
healthy body, and no joys are equal to the joys of 
the heart. 

2. The chief duty of man is to do good; for that 
is the best way to attain happiness. To be able to 
do good, knowledge and work are necessary. 

3. Health is necessary to be able to work and en- 
joy life. The joys of the sick are few, if indeed 
they have any. 

4. The greatest treasures of man are a healthy 
body anda healthy mind; it is bis duty to preserve 
these. 

5. Very few people at present know the inestim- 
able value of health, or what is beneficial, and 
what is injurious; children should learn and obey 
the laws of health, that they may lay tne founda- 
tion for a happy, long, and useful life. —HERMAN 
Kapp, Laws of Health. 





LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY. 


Arrange these in proper classes: Antelope, ant- 
eater, alligator, auk, anaconda, armadillo, angle 
worm. Beetle, bat, bobolink, buffalo, badger, bear, 
basilisk, beaver, butterfly. Crocodile, cockatoo, 
camel, cuttlefish, centipede, canary, chameleon. 
Dragon-fly, dromedary, dolphin, dog. Elephant, 
ermine, eagle. Flying-fish, fox, flamingo, frog. 
fawn. Guinea-pig, goose, grasshopper, grouse, 
goldfinch, gorilla. Humming bird, hare, honey- 
bee, hawk, hippopotamus, hyena. Ibex, ichneu- 
man. Jackal. King-fisher, kangaroo, katy-did. 
Lizard, leopard, lion, lark. Mocking-bird, monkey, 
mud-turtle, moose, mouse, moth, mule. Nightin- 
gale, nautilus. Owlet, ox, owl, opossum, ostrich. 
Periwinkle, porcupine, panther, pickerel, peacock, 
pheasant, polliwog. Quail. Rattlesnake, reindeer, 
rhinoceros, rat. Salamander, snail, spider, sloth, 
scorpion, seal, shark. swan. Tiger. toad. Unicorn. 
Viper. Whip-poor will, whale, weasel, wolverine, 
woodpecker. Xantho, Yellow-hammer. 
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NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


Dec. 18.—The Porte has established a censorship for foreign 
correspondents at Constantinople.—The poet Whittier celebrated 
his 75th birthday at his roomsin Boston yesterday.--The Balti- 
more and Ohio Telegraph Company have completed their line to 
New York. 

Dec. 19.—Mr. Parnell is opposed to emigrants being landed in 
America penniless.— Natives of Madagascar are becoming hostile 
to Europeans. 

Dec. 20.—France states officially that ber relations with China 
are excellent.—M. Gambetta 's health caures alarm.—The Star 
Route trial goes on.—A bill wae introduced into Congress whic) 
compels telegraph and cable companies to tra it ages for 
another company.—The wire mills at Johnston, Pa.. have stoppec 
running. The men's wages were reduced. 

Dec. 21—Ex-Empress Eugenie has presented the city of Mar- 
seilles the park and castle belonging to her.—A credit of 800,000 
francs is asked of France to defray the expenses of the De Brazza 
expedition into Africa.—Overdank, the Austrian bomb manufac- 
turer, has been executed.—A free library has been presented to 
the John Hopkins’ University, of Baltimore. 

Dec. 22.—The establishment of a larger garrison of German 
troops on the Russian frontier is being considered.—The Prussian 
government intends to replace chamber of commerce with cham- 
bers of economists, composed of artisans, and representatives ot 
manufactures, agriculture and commerce.—An important maii 
of 605 pouches, containing papers and 50,000 letters was destroy 
ed by fire near Schenectady, N. Y.—A party of robbers attempt 
ed to capture a train on the Texas and Pacific Railroad, but wer 
repulsed by the soldier guard on board.—The United States has a: 
quired the right to extend its own laws over its own citizens iv 
China, Japan, Persia, Turkey, Egypt and certain minor countriv< 
of tue East. 

Dec. 23.—At Toronto, Ont., the Board of Trade adopteda me- 
morial to the government favoring free canals tn the Dominion 
—The committee for the promotion of a treaty of commerce be 
tween France and the United States was held to-day. 

Dec, 24.—Work in the Hudson River Tunnel is temporarily 
stopped for lack of funds.—Russia and Austria while outwardly 
on the best of terms, are secretly preparing for war—A great 
trial of 50 socialists has been held in Prague. Oneof the prison- 
ers was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. The other sen- 
ences varied in severity ; five only were acquitted. 

A DEBATE. 








(Ten or twelve persons, A., B., C., etc., come upon the 
stage, take seats; A. rises and says, ** This meeting wil! 
please come to order. I nominate B. for president.” C. says 
** Tsecond that motion.” A. then says, ‘‘All in favor of 
B. for presidont will say, Aye. B. ts president and will! 
please take the chair.” B. takes the chair and says, 
** Who will you have for secretary?’ D. calls out, *E. 
B. says, *‘All in favor of E. will please to say Aye ; con- 
trary No; the ayes have it.” E. takes his place at the 
right of president. B. then says, ** What is the object 
of this meeting?” F. then says, * I understood there 
was to be a debate this evening ; I believe Messrs. G. H. 
and J. are acommittee to select questions." The presi 
dent then says, ** The meeting is waiting to hear the 
report of that commilLtee. 

G. rises and reads : *‘ The following questions were se- 
lected, but we are unable to agree on any one : ** (1). 
Which is the most powerful, the pen or the sword ? (2.) 
Which is of the greatest benefit to his country, the wa.- 
rior, the statesman or the poet? The president says. 
** You will please vote on the questions ; all who prefer 
the first question will say, Aye ; those opposed, No.” A. 
alone votes Aye. It is plain the meeting prefers thie 
second question. It is pow open for debate.) 

C. Mr. Speaker: Which is of the greatest benefit to 
his country, the warrior, the statesman or the poet ¢ 
The warrior is the manwho directs the physical strength 
of his nation—the man who fights its battles, repulse 
its invaders, holds discontent in check and defends its 
rights at the hazard of his life; the statesman is the 
man who directs the mental force of his nation ; 
by his keen intellect devises laws, avoids evils, secures 
social order and controls the wild elements of popular 
feeling ; and the poet is the man who guides the moral 
power of his pation ; who teaches it truth, arouses it to 
goodness and impresses it with beauty. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, it is important to judge between these three ; 
to know which is the noblest kind of power ; to discern 
the hyhest sort of greatness. For our conduct depends 
in no small measure upon our opinions and accordin:; 
to the idea that we form of greatness, shall we alone 
endeavor to be great. The question is a difficult one. 
but | believe the statesman 1s the most useful, and in 
due tame will give my reasons. 

D. Mr. Speaker: Fir, I quite agree that this is a difficu!t 
subject fordebate. We are to judge between the warrwr, 
the statesman and the poet; and the result of my brief 
reflection leas me to speak in favor of the first. Ido 
not mean to deny the great value of the statesman, nor 
do I forget the important mission of the poet; but it 
certainly seems to me that the warrior does more ft 
his nation than either of the others. To him we ow: 
the national safety, and that sense of security whiti 


who 





develops all our best wisdom and energy. The fame oi 
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his valor, and the prestige which ‘attaches to his name, 
preserve his country from attack ; or if it is attacked, 
tend to secure for it victory and honor. By a beautiful 
arrangement of Providence, the warrior is thus made 
the harbinger of peace. Of the supreme value of peace 
I need scarcely speak. Under its beneficent smile com- 
merce thrives, science advances, the arts flourish, civ- 
ilization spreads improvement, and social happiness is 
secured toman. The warrior is a practical lesson of 
heroism, too, to his nation. By fixing men’s admiration 
on his courage, he leads them to imitate it. One hero 
makes many. There never was a dauntless warzior yet 
who did not raise a dauntless army. And this daunt- 
lessness is not the mere passionate excitement of a mo- 
ment, but becomes a principle, influencing the whole 
conduct. It is not confine! to the field of battle. It 
teaches a man to endure calamity, to despise slander, 
to resist oppression, and to defend insulted right. Sir, 
I honor the hero-warrior much. He seems to me not 
only a personification of bravery, but a creator of it ; he 
plucks the sweet flower peace from the sharp net: le, war ; 
and heis a constant incarnation of the great and useful! 
truth that exertion overcomes difficulty, and courage 
insures ccnquest. With these remarks I resume my 
seat. 

E. Mr. Speaker : Sir, if the palm of merit is to be ac- 
corded to that one of the three men before us, who 
accomplishes the greatest palpable and immediate good 
to the community of which he isa member, I should 
unhesitatingly place it on the brow of the statesman. 
He is the pilot who, seeing clearly and estimating care- 
fully the dangers that surround the vessel, steers it 
safely through them all: and if we can understand the 
value of such a helmsman in a ship at sea, we can read- 
ily conceive the important service that the pilot of the 
State performs for the community he guides. His value 
is felt and seen, too ; the quiet, the contentment, the 
harmony existing in the country, are proofs of his ability 
and power which speak to all at once, aal at once gain 
the reward of our admiration. 

F. Mr. Speaker : Sir, we must look deeper than this, 
if we wish to reach the truth. It is not the most evi 
dent merit that is always the most real and worthy. 
Quiet influences often do more than noisy ones. The 
deepest rivers always flow the most silently. And look- 
ing beneath the surface of the question now in hand, | 
think that the poet d»xes more true and valuable service 
to the community than either the soldier or the states- 
man. I donot speak of the mere rhymer, of course ; 1 
mean the real and great poet, the earnest apostle of 
truth and beautv—the man who, speaking to the divine 
part of humanity, lifts it above {its mean and groveling 
passions, and allies it permanently to what is pure and 
noble. The poet’s office isone of the highest that I 
know. It is to purify the heart, to elevate the moral 
sense, to calm the perturbed spirit when agitated by its 
earthly trials, to refresh the tired soul with draughts 
from the spring of eternal beauty. The poet is a voice 
ever speaking to our immortal part, ever telling us that 
earth is not our final home. Were there no such voice 
to speak to us, our souls would become stupefied and 
lost in the perplexing cares and sordid ambitions of the 
world ; but as it is, the poet continually reminds us of 
our great and lofty destiny, and so leads us more nobly 
to fulfil it. We have a threefold life ; a physical life, a 
mental life and a moral life—of these, the last only is 
immortal. The warrior leads our physical part, the 
statesman our mental part and the poet our immortal 
part. For this reason I hold that the poet’s is the high- 
est mission of the three. 

Cc. Mr. Speaker : Sir, the pceet should do all that our 
friend has described ; but does he? I submit that this 
is yet unshown. Will the gentleman maintain that all 
great poets have purified the world, elevated the moral 
sense and kept chaste the human heart? Are there no 
lieentious{poets? no skeptical poets? no misanthropic 
poets? What was Ovd? What was Shelley? What 
was Byron? Will our friend pretend to say that Ovid 

is an apostle of morality, that Shelley isa teacher of 
holiness, that Byron 1s a promulgator of philanthropy ? 
Sir, if the poet's office is to teach what these men teach, 
1 must say that I do not believe thatit is very beneficial 
to mankind, It seems to me that at best the good which 
the poet does is visionary. We do not see, we cannot 
trace his influence ; and how, then, can we say with 
certainty that it is vast and good? I think we act much 
more wisely in bestowing our esteem upon men whose 
work is perceptible—such as_ the warrior and the phil- 
osoph r or statesman, We see what the soldier docs, 
we see what the statesman does—between them, there- 
fore, our judgmert must he, 

G, Mr, Speaker ; Sir, 1 shall give my vote, without hes- 


itation, to the warrior. He may not perhaps mean 
the most good, but he does the most. He is the 
means of extending commerce and civilization—he is a 
hero and the creator of heroes—he introduces « rder, 
discipline and regularity into the State—he is the fear- 
less protector of his country’s rights and the patriotic 
architect of its renown. History seems to say to us 
that a country always flourishes most under military 
rule. Rome pro es this, Sparta proves this, England 
proves this. Rome was happiest when her legions were 
the most victorious, Greece was greatest when Miltiades 
and Leonidas led its arms to victory ; and England was 
greatest when Cromwell’s strong arm ruled its destinies. 
The statesman’s office is a great one, doubtless ; but the 
warrior’s seems to me even greater, I, for my part, 
would cheerfully give up our Conklins for our Grants. 
For the warrior, then, I give my vote. 

E. Mr. Speaker: Sir, Ido not wonder that so many 
of the speakers have adopted the cause of the warrior, 
for there is something very attractive in the character. 
But when, sir, I come to look through these vestments 
of the warrior, and see the man himself, to my sight 
there ice not a more melancholy spectacle. I speak not 
now of the gallant soldier who fights to defend his home, 
his liberties and all he holds most dear ; no! honor be 
to him wherever he may be! I speak of the soldier by 
trade—the soldier of enterprise and conquest—the sol- 
dier who fights for hire or plunder. I called him a 
melancholy sight ; and so indeed he is. For what 1s he? 
Let us be plain—a murderer; a willful and deliberate 
murderer, before whose cool atrocity the secret slaugh- 
ter of the frenzied assassin rises into virtue. He goes 
into the field of battle ; be deliberately plans the destruc- 
tion of the fellow-creatures opposed to him ; brings the 
iuost powerful and terrible material agents of the earth 
to aid his horrid purpose ; and is not satistied till one or 
other—perhaps both—of the contending hosts are ex- 
terminatea. I cannot conceive of murder more foul 
than this ; and I appeal to all who hear me whether this 
is not the characteristic of the warriorin general ? Sur- 
vey your list of heroes! Hannibal, Cesar, Williain the 
Conqueror, Cromwell, Bonaparte; are not the very 
names synonymous with cruelty, rapine and murder ? 


H. Mr. Speaker: I think, sir, that we owe much to 
the gentleman who has just sat down, for the very 
proper light in which he has placed the character of 
the warrior. We are now left to choose between only 
two. The choice seems to me to be tolerably easy. The 
statesman certainly appears to deserve the higher honor. 
It has been well said that he rules the mind of his coun- 
try. Besides this, he regulates their commerce, their 
manufactures, their physical and intellectual improve- 
ment. He rules by a nuble style of farce, too—the force 
of intellect. By a stroke of the pen, he does more than 
the warrior can do in fifty battles. His breath is stronger 
than the roar of cannon. We cannot see the statesman 
to greater advantage than by comparing him with the 
warrior. The warrior leads bodily strength; actual, 
tangible force ; the statesman directs (by invisible power) 
the minds of men ; leads their reasou, holds the reins of 
their obedience and represses discontent by the simple 
force of written law. His parchment conquers more 
completely than the other’s sword. His will binds faster 
than the other’s chains. There is something almost 
sublime about a great statesman. He has the keen, 
clear eye to see a nation’s wants, the wise judgment to 
devise the remedy, the strong bold hand to apply it. 
Firmness, vigilanco, justice, moderation, mercy, dignity, 
these are the qualities of the statesman, and they are, 
to say the least of them, qualities noble and godlike, 
qualities which cannot fail to command our admiration. 
Ti ey have secured mine, and for the statesman I shall 
vote. 

J. Mr. Speaker: Sir, a gentleman who just spoke has 
taken false poets for a sample, and so has fallen into 
deep error in his judgment. We are to decide, I ap- 
prehend, between the great warrior, the wise statesman 
and the true poet, not fix upon bad specimeus of either. 
Judging in this manner, sir, I presume to add my tes- 
timony to the superior service rendered to society by 
the poet. The warrior writes his law in blood, the 
statesman pens his law on moldering parchment, the 
poet traces his upon the universal heart of man; and 
while the heart of man exists the poet's laws can never 
die, for they are laws of beauty aud of harmony. The 
law of the warrior dies with him. Disperse the force 
he wields, he passes away and is forgotten, The law of 
the statesman perishes with the parchment on which 
he writes it; laws are superseded by laws, as waves are 
superseded by waves. But the law of the poet is im- 
perishable; it is a law for all time, and will last.till time 





ishall be no longer, 


The works of. Alexander are no 


longer—who can trace them? The works of Solon are 
no more—who acts upon his laws? But Homer, like a 
writer of yesterday, stands fresh and young before us, 
and shall so remain when the very names of Alexander 
and of Solon shall have faded from the memory of man. 

D. Mr. Speaker: I am grateful, sir, to the last 
speaker for pointing out to us that we are to judge of 
the characters before us by their most perfect speci- 
mens; and this emboldens me to venture yet a word in 
favor of that character so much aspersed by shame— 
the warrior. The speakers who have so blackened the 
military character must surely have forgotten the Coeur 
de Lions, the Cromwells, the Blakes, the Nelsons, the 
Wellingtons. Have any here read of Wallace, or is the 
name only a vision of myown? Are not Cincinnatus, 
Leonidas, Washington, men who once lived on earth ? 
The soldier, sir, has not been fairly dealt with. Let his 
detractors imagine an invader landing on our peaceful 
shores with chains and slavery in his million hands ; let 
them imagine the wild terror and mad fear that would 
arise inthe hearts ofourpeople; letthem imagineour com- 
merce stopped, our supplies cut off, our lives threatened, 
one universal throb of dreadin all men’s souls. Let them 
imagine at the darkest moment a hero rising from the 
mass, instilling courage into the heart, infusing pat- 
riotism into the spirit, inciting strength mto the arms 
of the people. Let him imagine him forming them into 
enthusiastic armies, imbuing them with stern and high 
resolve, leading them with dauntless courage into the 
field of battle, and directing their strength and valor 
against the enslaving foe till he is overcome, forced to 
fly in defeat, and curbed forever ; and if, after imagin- 
ing all this, they do not think higher of the soldier-hero 
than they have done to-night I will give up my defense 
of him. The great warrior, sir, is worthy of all admi- 
ration. 

F. Mr. Speaker : Sir, the gentleman who has just ad- 
dressed us has very eloquently described the value of the 
hero, and the service he renders to his country ; but he 
has not compared him with the other characters before 
us, and, therefore, has failed to lead us to a conclusion 
on the matter. Now Ihave listened very attentively to 
the speeches already made, and I must say that I feel 
iresistibly led towards the conclusion that our vote 
should be decidedly in favor of the poet; for the poet 
seems to me to be, in the best points of their character, 
at once the statesman and the warrior. He is forever 
at war with the great foe of man, evil. No matter in 
what shape the monster comes—falsehood, tyranny, 
persecution, superstition, liypocrisy, selfishness — he 
dauntlessly attacks it in all. His life is one battle against 
wrong. To bring about the reign of good on earth is 
his unceasing effort ; and with an ardor compared with 
which the enthusiasm of the soldier sinks into insignifi- 
cance, he fights under his sacred banner, enduring sor- 
row and defying death. Yes! the poet is the greatest 
warrior. 

J. Mr. Speaker: Sir, Ihave no hesitation in saying 
that the very full and able debate to which we have lis- 
tened has tended to convince me beyond doubt that of 
the three characters submitted to your judgment the 
poet is by far the noblest, the highest and the worthiest. 
Tet us for a moment view the question with the eye of 
fact. I willselect from English history the greatest 
warrior, the greatest philosopher and the greatest . poet 
that I find there. I will take Cromwell as hero, Bacon 
as statesman and Shakespcare as poet. The same influ- 
ences tended to produce all three—nearly the same time 
beheld them—they are, therefore, fit objects to be mu- 
tu lly compared. Think of them together and tell me 
who can estimate the vast benefit that Shakespeare did 
and is doing to his country? The poet links man to 


man by the holy tie of sympathy and brotherhood, a 
tie which no perp by no force can break, Place, then, 
these three men side by side, Cromwell, Bacon, Shakes- 
peare, and let your choice point out to you the answer 
you should give to the question now before us. You 
will not hesitate, for you cannot doubt. While you 
will perceive that the warrior and the statesman are 
but the creatures of the day that produces them, and 
perish with that day, you will also find that the poet 
engraves his glory so deeply on the heart of man, that, 
till the heart of man perishes forever in the grave of 
time that glory shall be fresh and ineffaceable. 

The President—Gentlemen, you have debated this 
subject in a very worthy manner, and it only remains 
for me to decide whose claims the statesman, the war- 
rior or the poet, have been the most strongly urged 
here at this time. I lay aside my own preferences in 
the matter. I judge according to the evidence and the 
arguments. The most weighty arguuients, tomy mind, 
were in favor of the poet. [Applause.}—Gentlemen, is 
there any further business before this meeting ? 

D. says, ‘* I second 
The président then sys, “A motion is made that 





C, says, ‘‘ 1 move we adjonra.” 
it.” 
we adjourn+ all in favor of that will say aye,” 





All say 
Aye.}] The meeting is adjourned, [ f 


go out, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY. 

atthe meeting of the Board of Education held Dec: 21 

essrs. Harrison, Calkins, Fanning, Jones, McMullen 

»d Godwin were selected as assistant superintendents. 

nese gentlemen are their own successors, and the fact 

hat they were unanimously re-elected shows how well 
hey have performed their arduous duties. We con- 
late the city that gentlemen so eminently capable 

pr these important offices are selected year after year. 
shows an appreciation on the part of the Board of 

iucation of real merit, and gives us confidence in their 
dgment and capacity to legislate on educational mat- 

PTS. 

The annual meeting and election of the Hebrew Free 

hool Association took place on Dec. 10th. The society 

;in a very flourishing condition, and proposes to estab- 
sh an elementary industrial school down town. 

Very many of theschools held appropriate and clos- 
ng exercises on Thursday and Friday preceeding Christ- 

as. Invitations to them lie on the Editor’s desk, but 

e was unable to be present. He returns thanks for the 

ind invitations, 

ILLITERACY.—Hoa. John Eaton gave a lecture at the 
Tnion League Club, N. Y. City, Dec. 21. He said: 

“The colored persons ten years of age and upward 
nable to write, as returned by the late census, number 
.220,878. The foreign white population of ten years of 
ge and upward unable to write numbers 763,620, and 
ie number of native white persons of the same age un- 
ble to write is 2,255,460. The total number of persons 
pf ten years and over in all the States unable to write is 
239,958, showing, as compared with similar figures 
rom the census of 1870, relatively a gain of three per 
ent. in intelligence, but an absolute gain in the number 
f illiterates of 581,814, in spite of all the educational ac- 
ivities of the intermediate ten years. But we must look 
m the reverse side. New England now has only one 
ollege studeut to every 167 families, while twenty- 
hree years after the first settlement there was one uni- 
crsity graduate to every forty families. A non- 
attendance of 5,000,000 chi'dren throughout the country. 
o furnish these with sittings would cost $109,000,000 ; 
an addition of 30,000 teachers, whose preparation 
rould cost $1,000,000, and whose pay for a single year 
would be $9,600,000; or to {supply the non-attending 
hildren with house room and teachers would cost 
$110,000,000. He would have Congress appropriate out 
of the surplus in the Treasury a sufficient amount of 
money to render efficient the struggling efforts now 
made in the several States and Territories.” 

ELSEWHERE. 

Mass.—George Bancroft the historian, has presented 
he City of Worcester with a free scholarship for the 
most apt pupil of its public schcols. 

In accordance with the request of the State Sup’t of 
Public Instruction, the County Commissioners are send 
ing in their supplementary reports. We have receiv. d 
a copy of Commissioner Van Santwoo1’s, in which a 
very favorable state of affairs is reported. 






















NEWARK.—In order to aid a deserving charity in New- 
ark the children of t‘iree of the public schools have been 
requested to bring one potato each on the last day o’ 
school. As there are about eighteen hundred chil’r un 
in the three schools, it wiil amount it is estimated to 25 
bushels if the potatoes are large. 


CLEVELAND.—It has been charged against the schools, 
anlesp2cially against the Clevel: n 1 schools, that a high- 
Dressure system was employed. and that ill health .nd 
various diseases resulted. Dr. J. D. Jones has published 
4 pamphlet on ** The Injury to Pupils from Study in the 
Public Schools of Cleveland,” in which he denies the 
charge. The pamphlet is interesting and timely. Too 
many have an idea that the boys and girls are subje ted 
to labors that a Hercules would stagger under. 


FOREIGN. 

France.—A. Bessiat, Inspector of Schools in Marseil- 
be, addressed a lctter to his teachers on “* Moral and 
(ivi? Instruction :” “ All instruction the humblest and 
that is the furthest removed. from morality properly so- 
called, has nevertheless a certain improving influence, 
sad every virtuous person by the mere fact of frequent 
intercourse communicates to others, and especially to 
children, something of his own moral elevation. Moral 
and crvil instruetion ought not then to be confine btu on 
(viston or sub division of the scLolastic progra n, re 
stricted to one class or to.a yrescriled hovr, pressed in 
the narrow mould of a few inert formulas of solems 
uaxims; it ought to permeate ali parts of the work of] 


instruction, blossoming out in varied developments and 
reappearing eyery hour; it ought to be tle life, the 
scul of the school. Thus moral instruction will erte 
into the various work of the class, the readings, recita- 
tions, dictatzons, the stories related by the teacher, the 
selections drawn from the pots and romancers, the 
familiarand spriglt y conversations, the grave reflec- 
tions on history, the games, the promenades—being 
everywhere present, in short, without making its pre- 
sence remarked. A reading finished, a story related, 
the teacher by means of questions it. vites the judgment 
of the child on the actions of this or that character who 
has figured in the recital; rarely does the child err as 
to the moral valu; of the actions submitted to his con- 
sideration. The teacher then asks the child if he would 
pronounce a similar judgment on all men who should 
act.in the same way, andthus kads him to generalize 
his . decision, that is, to formulate a principle, a rule. 
The child thus becomes his own legislator; he has him 
self discovered the law ; having made it he un lerstands 
it, and he obeys it willingly because it has imposed it- 
self upon his reason instead of being imposed upon his 
will, Of all lessons the best is the living lesson, the ex- 
ample of the teacher himself. Like teacher, like pupils. 
Children have a wonderful shrewdness in detecting in- 
consistencies between the conduct of the teach --r and his 
counsels. The efficacy of this instruction is to be meas- 
ured by the moral value of those who give it; and from 
this point of view we are confident that moral instruc- 
tion will exert a beneficial influence on the teachers 
themselves and that they will profit by their own les- 
sons. 





LETTERS. 





I write for an explanation of a statement made in 
the December issue of the TrEacHERs’ INSTITUTE. 
You state that the use of mental arithmetic has 
done a world of damage to the schools. 1 know 
there is a growing tendency to d‘éscard this study, 
while four or five years ago it wasa great hobby. 
Why is this‘ 1 was drilled in it, and think it did 
me good, G. A. B. 

(tis remarkable that you are the only one who has 
said a word. I expected there would be much dis. 
sent ; it is evident that enlightenment is spreading. 
You have yourself struck the explanation: “it 
was a great hobby.” Definitions were a hobby once; 
| was set to. learning these when I was six years 
oll. Grammar was a hobby ; I was set to learn- 
Mins that when I was ten years old. Then men‘al 
a ‘ithmetic came up, andit has been made a hobby 

of ; pupils have been obliged to commit problems to 

memory, and solutions, too, for that matter. Cases 
have been known of pupils who could solve prob- 
lems in fractions in mental arithmetic who could 
aot perform the simplest problem in fractions with 
figures ; it has been a very common thing to have a 
recitation in mental arithmetic, and at another hour 
one in written arithmetic, thus consuming time and 
energy on arithmetic out of proportion to its im- 
portance ; the usual practice is for the teacher to 
cead the problem, then the pupil repeats it, then he 
solves the problem ; then he repeats it again with 
‘* therefore.” Mental arithmetic has been overdone; 
‘o.a limited extent it is useful. Oral solutions should 
be. used in close connection with writcen solution: 
»y means of figures (signs). Nor is there any rea- 
wm why the example should be repeated by the pu- 
pil. ‘Many words darken speech.” Ihave heard 

teacher give out, ‘‘ What is the sum of 4 and 5 ¢” 
A pupil rises and says: ** What is the sum of 4 and 
5. Four and five are as many as the sum of 4 and 
i, which is 9. Therefore 4 and 5 are 9.” This is ab- 
sid ; it will stulify pupils to*each them in that 
wiy. It will not be five years before the mental 
arithmetic will almost wholly disappear. The spel- 
ling book will linger longer, but even that like the 
do do is bound for extinction.—Ep.) 





made by the teachers, nor is he unappreciative of 
it. He knows that a great movement is in pro- 
gress; that many more school-houses will witness 
good teaching this year than last. The letters he 
receives tell him this. He reads not less than 3,000 
letters every year that bear on this very subject. 
But, good friends, you and your school know and 
feel when the right thing is done; it operates like 
the sunin May. The Editor is delighted to know 
of the progress of his readers and of their desires 
to advance; he sympathises with them when they 
are discouraged, he would be glad were he able to 
write a note of appreciation or encouragement. 
Time is short, however. He must drop seeds of 
thought and hasten forward; others will see the 
increase and reap the harvest He knows too well 
the vexatious circumstances that surround so 
many; he has been there.—-Ep.) 

1. Last year I taught with this object in view— 
“To develop thought by the use of text-books,” but 
was unsupported by half the patrons because 
others did not teach the same way. This year I 
have adopted the plan of satisfying the patrons, and 
have so far succeeded. I am discouraged because 
there are so many things that should be done, 
which I am not allowed to do, and have determired 
to leave tle profession. Am I right in so doing ? 

2. Am I right in saying, that in arithmetic there 
are but four rules to be taught. the rest to be devel- 
oped by the pupils in investigating the subjects and 
reasoning for themselves? My object for teaching 
arithmetic is ‘‘ to teach logic.” T. 8. 

(1. Would not advise you to leave the profession 
unless you can better ycurself. Stay in and ‘iffuse 
light. Have you done your part? Have you at- 
tended teachers’ meetings? Have you given lec- 
tures on education? Have you written for the 
daily paper on education ? Probably not. If this 
had been done 25 years ago, you would not have 
such hard times. 2. There are four modes of opera- 
tion in numbers: these are to be taught; there are 
many other modes of operation which combine these 
first four modes to be taught. The object of teach- 
iag arithmetic is to impart knowledge ‘and to cause 
the pupil to use his mental faculties. It does teach 
logic. Strictly speaking, there are but two modes 
of operation—increasing and decreasing.—Eb.) 

1. To reduce tardiness to a minimum as nearly as 
possible, I require all tardy pupils to write their 
names on a tardy list (blackboard). At night a 
card is given vach tardy pupil on which is 
printed a respectful note to the parents, informing 
them of the fact, stating the number of minutes 
late, and requesting them to assist me in securing 
their punctual attendance in the future. I have 
some doubts of the advisability of the latter cowrse, 
and would like your opinion of it. 

2. Do you think the legislative plan recommend- 
ed by some contributors to your paper, a good one ? 
If so do you think it could be successfully adapted 
in a school of about 35 pupils, three-fifths of whom 
are under 14 years of age ? 

8. What is the object of monthly examinations / 

B..W.. P. 

(1. The plan of writing names on a tardy list is 
not a good one—the pupil may not be to blame. 
Sending word to parents is good; they should 
know. 2. The legislative plan can only be managed 
by one who ‘“‘takes toit.” If you like to skate, 
swim, play ball, etc., you will find your pupils will 
like it. Legislation has proved a capital device 
with some, and a great failure with others. Try it. 
These monthly examinations are made to test 
progress. They are good if rightly used. Geta 
hectograph, and give each class ten questions in 





We wish the Editor would give us encourage- 
ment in appreciating what we do succeed in doing 
toward improving our methods and becoming better 
teachers: It is @ good thing to have a stimulus and | 
bo pushed on and up to better work, and sometimes, ' 
when we have trie? so hard it wonld come so 
welconie if he sent us a little cncouragcment. { 

; pee 








torshould I say improve. 


‘(The Editor is not unaware that progress is being | 


arithmetic, etc., on the last Friday of the month, 


and you will know something about their progress. 


—Ev.) 





I would sike to write you a long letter, but will 
just write enough to thank you for the excellent 
paper you are furnishing those who desire to /earn, 
lam sureI can learn 


and that means improvement tou, J. W. X. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


ELEcTRIC STORM AND Sun Spots.—On the 17th of 
November there was such a severe electrical storm 
that it was impossible to work any of the telegraph 
cable and telephone wires that had ground connec- 
tion. At the same time it was noticed that an im- 
mense sun spot was seen at or near the sun’s cen- 
tral meridian. A similar coincidence has been 
noted before, which almost confirms the theory 
that these two, and the grand auroral displays also 
are connected. Just how, astronomers do not yet 
understand. 

DECORATED BY QUEEN VicToria.—On November 
21, the Queen presented 370 decorations at Windsor 
Castle. On conferring the decorations she said : 
**T have called you here to-day to express my best 
thanks for the gallantry and devotion you display- 
ed in the short but decisive campaign in Egypt, and 
to say how proud I am of my soldiers and sailors 
who have added fresh laurels to those already ob- 
tained in previous campaigns, and of their devo- 
tion to their country and their Queen.” 

Admiral Seymour and Genera) Woolsey have 
been gazetted peers. 

FLoop In EvuroPE..—In November the River Rhine 
in Germany, rose to a height unknown before. 

THE STATUE OF LIBERTY.—-On the 28th of Novem- 
ber a meeting was held in the Academy of Music 
to raise funds for the Bartholdi Statue, to be pre- 
sented to the United States by France. From the 
base to the top of the torch the height will be 145 
feet. 

Eaypt.—-Arabi Pasha pleaded guilty to the charge 
of armed rebellion, and was sentenced to death. 
The sentence was commuted by the Khedive to 
banishment for life ; a return to Egypt being upon 
pain of death. Several of his followers did the 
same,’and will go with him to Ceylon. The cost of 
the war has been $15,000,00C, which Egypt will 
pay. 

Tur CurFEw.—Dublin has been placed under the 
‘‘Curfew” section of the Repression Act. This 
was introduced by William the Conqueror: later 
repealed by Henry I., and reads as follows: ‘‘Ina 
proclaimed district if a person is out of his place of 
abode at any time after one hour later than sunset, 
and before sunrise, under suspicious circumstances 
any constable may arrest that person and bring 
him forthwith before a justice of the peace.” 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE.—On the 4th of December, 
the President submitted his second annual message 
to Congress. He reports peace with all foreign na- 
tions ; recommends a reduction of taxes and a re- 
form in the whole tax system, advising a reduction 
in letter postage to two cents per half ounce, and 
advocates certain civil service reform. 

Anthony Trollope, the novelist, died in England 
on the 6th of December. He was one of the most 
popular writers of the day, and made his name by 
a series of novels written at leisure times while 
filling a responsible official situation in the post- 
office. The first important one of these was The 
Warden, followed by a continuation, Barchester 
Towers, which is perhaps the cleverest of all his 
books. These were followed in rapid succession by 
Doctor Thorne, The Bertrams, The Three Clerks, 
Castle Kichmond, Framley Parsonage, The Kellys 
and the O’Kellys, Orley Farm, The Small House at 
Allington, Rachel Ray, Miss Mackenzie, Can You 
Forgive Her, Ralph the Heir, The Golden Lion of 
Granpere, and others. Besides these, Mr. Trollope 
has published several pleasant volumes of travel in 
The West Indies and the Spanish Main; North 
America, Australia and South Africa. He was 
one of the most popular of living novelists. His 
writings do not go very deep, but sketch the sur- 
face appearance of scciety with charming lightness, 
and his books are ever agreeable and amusing. 

A Giant Monopoty.—When the telephone was 
introduced ia London a company was formed which 
sought a municipal franchise to transact business 
there as here. The Government, however, claimed 
the exclusive right to the transmission of intelli- 
gence by electricity ; a test suit was instituted, and 


decided in favor of the Government, which then 
permitted the telephone companies to proceed at the 
pleasure of the Government, under restricted 
charges (about $8.00 per month), and the payment 
of ten per cent. royalty upon gross receipts to the 
public treasury ; while as a further precaution the 
right is reserved to take the plant at an appraised 
value whenever the Post-office Department deems 
it of public advantage todo so. Contrasted with 
this, public franchises in this country, of immense 
value, are given away, under general law orspecial 
acts, without restrictions as to how much organiza- 
tions, which are virtual monopolies, may charge 
the public. The United States Government paid for 
constructing the first line of telegraph in this coun- 
try (between Baltimore and Washington), and de- 
monstrated the feasibility of electric communica 

tion. Yetthis great invention, which is a legitimate 
adjunct of the postal service, has been allowed to 
pass into private hands, which use it as a machin- 
ery to tax the public ‘‘ what the traffic will bear,” 
and this question is left to the uncontrolled decision 
of corporations which are proverbially destitute of 
souls or consciences, The result is found iu colos- 
sal fortunes for the few, and poverty for the many. 
See the remarks of Prof. Norvin Green, of the 
Western Union Company, at the last annual meet- 
iug of that company: ‘The same rate of increase 
for the next five years will produce gross revenues 
of thirty-one and a half millions, and net profits of 
sixteen millions per annum !” It is estimated by 
good judges that there has never been paid in by 
stockholders sixteen million of dollars since the be- 
ginning of the Western Union Company, and that 
its present property represents simply water and 
the amounts extorted from the public to extend its 
lines, besides paying dividends. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


STANDARD QUARTET CLUB.—Messrs. Brandt, Schwarz, 
Matzka and Bergner performed works of Mendelsobn, 
Dvorka, and Haydn. Miss Lina *Arton assisted at the 
piano. 

N. Y. CONSERVATORY OF Music.—The program of the 
monthly entertainment Dec. 19th, was_listened to bya 
large audience. Mr. W. K. Bassford played one of his 
own compositions; Mr. W. E. Cooper and Mr. Van Tas- 
sel sang each a solo and afterwards a duet; Miss Marion 
Lambert made a success with Tour’s ‘‘ Because of Thee,” 
and was recalled. Mr. N. Calvano and Miss Helena Tay- 
lor also sang. Miss Nellie Kearns played a duet with 
Mr. Charles Fradel, and Mr. H. Toulmin gave an exqui- 
site solo for the viclin. At the close the studios of Mrs 
Widgery: Griswold (who has just returned from abroad) 
were thrown open. 


PoPruLaR MATINEES.—A series of afternoon concerts 
at Steinway Hall have been’ arranged for during Janu- 
ary and February. The date of the first one is Jan. 4th, 
at two o’clock. Mr. Theodore Thomas and his orches- 
tra will perform the overture to ‘‘Tannhauser,” F. H. 
Cowen’s **Scandinavian Symphony,” and an overture 
by Cherubini. Miss Hattie Schell, soprano, will sing 
three songs, and Mr. Carl Herrmann will play a concerto 
of Beethoven's, and compositions of Liszt and Chopin. 
The program is certainly an inviting one, and the prices 
of seats not less so to persons of limited means. We 
hope the matinees: already announced will receive a 
warm enough welcome to ensure their continuing 
hrou gh the season. 

A committee of the Board of Education has for several 
weeks past been investigating the course of studies. The 
committee held nine meetings and took the testimony of 
President Hunter, Ass’t Sup’ts. Harrison, Fanning, 
McMullen, Godwin and Hoffman ; Principals, Gentle- 
men:—Howland (68), McNary (1), Doane (19), McGuire 
(8), Hyatt (60), Childs (61), Myers (63); Ladies:—Cowles 
(47), McCosker (24), Purroy (53),’?Cavannah (41), Tate (45), 
Broderick (59]. Hoffman (69), Parsells [T. S.]. Vice 
Principals: Smith (20), Hess(13), Meighan (55), Ayers 
(58), and First Assistant Miss Denton (36). 

The committee after listening to these persons do not 
deem any radical change in the present course of studies 
needful ; they think it is about right and needing only 
some slight modifications ; they think that it does not 
impose labor which cannot be accomplished without det- 
riment to the health and comfort of either teac) er or 
pupils; these are their general conclusions. The report 
was submitted to the Bard, and was made a special or- 





der for Dec. 28. The report says ; 





“« The general -purport of the testimony given would 
lead to the opinion that the course of study, as a whole, 
is not excessive in its requirements, that it does not im- 
pose labor that cannot be accomplished without detri- 
ment to the health, strength and comfort o. either 
teacher or pupil in our public schools. With the lapse 
of time comes necessity for modification and change, 
The course of study, intrinsically excellent as it is, 
would be perhaps improved, taking all things into eon- 
sideration, by altering some of its general , features, 
among which may be mentioned the distribution of 
time. A slight diminution in the number of subjects 
tsught; a recommendation in relation to the Teachers’ 
Manual, and some legislation, prospective in 1ts action, 
infrelation to special subjects and their teachers, consti- 
tute nearly all the changes which, inthe hght of the 
evidence obtained, it would be desirablé to make. 

The following are the proposed changes : 

First—That the Teachers’ Manual be revised and its 
provisions be made to conform to the present course of 
stady. That the methods of instruction recommended 
in said manual shall be suggestive only, but that in 
respect to other matters, when so stated therein, said 
manual shall have the same force and effect as a by-law 
of the Board. 

Second—That the time table as at present arranged be 
abolished, and a minimum time per week for the sub- 
jects be substituted as hereinafter presented. 

Third—That after January 1, 1883, when vacancies 
occur in any of the schools by reason of the resignation 
or otherwise of any special teacher, no special teacher 
be allowed, and that the work be done by the regular 
teachers of the corps. 

Fourth— That the elements of plane geometry, alge- 
bra, bookkeeping, outlines of astronomy and perspective 
drawing be considered as permissable subjects under 
the conditions hereinafter mentioned. 

Fifth—That there be no publication in any form of 
the marks given at the examination of the applicants 
for admission to either college. ’ 

The committee herewith submit the revised course of 
instruction, in detail, and recommend its adoption. 

On presenting the report a discussion arose, and Mr. 
Crawford, of the committee. declared that the present 
grammar text-books are twenty years behind the age. 
He asserted that a text-book im grammar as now used 
in the schools is an encumbrance ; that if the Commis- 
sioners appealed to theirown experiences they would 
find that those who speak correctly did not learn to do 
so in the schools in all cases, but rather from conversa- 
tion. The historians and writersin the Elizabethan 
time, he declared, never heard of, nor read of an English 
grammar. ‘‘In hanging on to a,grammar, ” said he, 
‘““weare behind the age, and the sooner we abolish it 
and come down to practical work the better for our 
schools.” 

Mr. Wood, of the committee, while not indorsing all 
the remarks of Mr. Crawford, declared most emphati- 
cally that text-books in grammar were unnecessary and 
uncalled for in all schools. Then, turning about, so that 
all his associates in the Board could see him, he asked : 

‘*How many of us remember Cobbett’s and Brown's 
grammars? Do the distinguished lawyers [looking at 
Messrs. Patterson and Coudert], who are members of 
this Board, always in addressing public bodies speak 
Correctly. [No answer.] Well, away with gramma! 
t€xt-books and give us practical studies. My experience 
is that grammar is learned by conversation with people 
of refinement, and text-books are useless. 

The attitude of the Board towards the study of gram- 
mar foreshadows its abolishment now or in the near 
future. The changes proposed will not take effect until 
Sept. 1883. 





Miss Frances E. Witarp has been re-elected 
president of the Woman's National Christian Tem- 
perance Union, at Louisville, Ky. 

Miss EMMA WORTHINGTON, for many years 4 
teacher in the public schools at El Paso, Cal., has 
just been appointed a notary public by Governor 
Cullon. She is an expert stenographer. 


Mrs. Mann, widow of the late Hon. Horace Mann, 
has presented to the library of Brown University 
the study chair used by her husband when he was 
an undergraduate of that institution. 


AN association known as the Women’s Mutual 
Labor League has been organized in Washington, 
D.C. Its members meet every few days to talk 
over the sufferings of working women, and 





devise means for their relief. ~ 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





THE SNOW ANGEL. 





In the State of Vermont a range of mountains travers- 
es the state from North to South; the roads that cross 
these mountains wind through ravines, and the top is 
reached by slow and toilsome steps. On one cold De- 
cember day a poor woman determined to cross these 
bleak altitudes with herchild. In the early part of the 
day the sun shone out, but ere noon it was hidden by 
clouds. The wind pierced her garments through and 
through like keen swords. and before she had reached 
the top of the range she was nearly exhausted. The 
short day was hurrying to a close, and no house was in 
sight. Little flurries of snow began to fill the road and 
render walking still more difficult. She felt saddest of 
all for her babe and, fearing it would suffer from the 
cold, took off her shawl and wrapped it in many a fold 
around the child. Weariness, and cold, and snow did 
their work at last, xpd she sank in the road never to 
rise again. 

The next morning dawned bright and cold. Froma 
little brown farm-house a boy’s keen eye sawan object 
half-hidden in the snow on the hill-side road. Wonder- 
ing what it was, he made his way through the drifts 
and found it was a human being, cold as the snow that 
nearly enveloped it. Strange to say the child was alive; 
it had apparently slept that bitter night in perfect com- 
fort. When unwrapped it looked up and smiled. Thus 
it welcomed the kind hands that ministered toit. If it 
had been born at the farm-house it could not have had 
kinder or more loving treatment. They called her Ange- 
la, for they could not but deem her an angel sent to 
them by Heaven. 

How they watched every motion of this guest; they 
could not divest themselves of the thought that Heaven 
had marked her asa special gift to them. She repaid 
all their kindness with smiles and love. When she be- 
gan to walk, the whole household gathered to witness 
the event, for they could hardly deem her a human child. 
Often they found themselves watching her, for her 
ways were so simple, kind, free, and overflowing with 
helpfulness and affection, that she did not seem to be a 
mortal. Every eye that looked on her loved her; never 
was she so happy as when ministering to others. 

Years passed away and she became a young woman ; 
some of the farmer’s sons and daughters died, and some 
moved to the Far West; there were none but she left to 
care for the aged pair who had been father and mother 
tober. Their means were exhausted ; they were incap- 
able of work. She taught the district school and used 
her earnings to sustein them; the same loving disposi- 
tion that she manifested when she was taken from the 
snow-drift she manifested through her life. Again and 
again did that aged pair look on her and call her their 
‘snow angel,” and fear she would take wings and fly 
away. She ministered to them, performing the most 
menial offices with cheerfulness until death removed 
them from earth.—Soholar’s Companion. 


TRAVELERS’ TALES.—NO. V. 


In the spring of the year 1840, a whaling vessel sailed 
from the port of London upon a voyage to the polar 
seas. On their arrival in those regions, it became the 
duty of the crew to keep a prepetual lookout upon the 
horizon in search of fish. Whule ths occupied, one of 
the seamen thought a sail was discernible as far to the 
northward as the eye could reach. As they sailed on, 
a mast became gradually distinguished amidst the 
mountains of ice which appeared in that quarter. 
Whilst the whaler gradually neared, the supposition 
was entertained that a vessel was engaged in operating 
upon whale blubber in a bay behind the ice mountains, 

Upon arriving, however, at the spot, it was seen that 
the vessel was a wreck embedded in the ice, and could 
only be approached by a boat. The sails were furled, 
and all the arrangements were those of a vessel laid up 
for a long period of time. Descending to the cabin, the 
first object that was soon wus a large Newfoundland 
dog, coiled upon a mat and appareatly asleep. Upon 
touching the animal it was found to be dead, and the 
body frozen the hardness of a stone. Entering the 
cabin was next seen a young lady seated at a table; her 
eyes were open and gazing with a steadfast expression 
upon the newcomers to that solitary spot. She was 
dead ; and in that apparently resigned and religious at- 
titude had been frozen to death. Beside her was a 
young man who, it appeared, was the brother of the 
lady and commander of the brig. He, too, was dead 

but sitting at the table, and before him lay a sheet 
paper, upon which were written the following words: 





ES 


** Our cook bas endeavored since yesterday morning to 
light a fire, but in vain ; all is now over.” 

At the other side of the cabin stood the cook. with a 
flint and steel in his hand, evidently frozen, in the vain 
endeavor to procure that fire which alone could have 
him and his companions from the cold arms of death. 
Other bodies were found in other parts of the ship. 
The log-book was braught away ; and from this it ap- 
peared that the ill-fated vessel was a brig which had 
belonged in the port of London, and had sailed for the 
arctic region more than fourteen years before. —Scholar’s 
Companion. 


TWO BOYS. 








In Brownville, about thirty years ago, among the 
boys attending the school were James Peddie and John 
Mitchell. They were very good friends, sitting side by 
side at school and often visiting each other. They 
planned out their futures, as most boys will: ‘I’m 
going to keep a store,” said John ; ‘I shall keep clerks 
and go to New York and buy goods, I'll have all the 
raisins and candy I want then, you better believe.” “I'm 
not sure what I shall be,” said James, *‘I expect to 
work at something pretty hard.” Most people thought 
John the smartest. 

When James was fourteen years of age, he was put 
by his mother into a cotton factory and his expectation 
of working hard was fulfilled. Soon after, John got 
a place in a drug store, in a village near by. Each one 
was at the foot of the ladder, and let us see how they 
began to climb and how high up they got. 

James felt that he knew but little and spent his even- 
ings in study ; he took lessons in penmanship and sing- 
ing, and hearing that Latin and Greek were good things 
began to study them. Inafew years he was looked upon 
as one who knew a great deal. He was invited to read 
an essay before a literary society and he did it so well 
that a wealthy man offered to lend him money enough 
to go to college. He borrowed the money and spent four 
years in college ; there he studied chemistry and learned 
to analyze ores to find out whether they had gold or silver 
in them. Afterwards he was employed by a company 
for th.s purpose. Now he bas rooms of his own for 
this employment, and has all of the work he can possibly 
do; what he does is so reliable that he can charge his 
own price ; he has no difficulty in getting all the money 
he needs. 

John remained in his place for three years, learned to 
tie up packages of medicines and also to smoke cigars, 
and during his leisure to read novels. Then ne went 
into a city and was employed in another drug store. 
Here he spent his money in dressing himself fashion- 
ably, and on evenings that he was not employed he 
went to the the theater or some place of amusement. 
Thus he went on until he became thirty years of age. 
Then the proprietor died ; the widow wanted John to 
buy a half interest in the store for $1000, but as he had 
saved no money he could not do it, and so a younger 
clerk who had been economical secured the place. Thus, 
one good chance appeared, but could not be seized upon ; 
now, too, he vas out of a position. Then he began to 
travel and sell dry goods. After a few years he was 
offered a partnership in that busines:, but having spent 
his money for cigars, fashionable clothes and theaters, 
be was not able to acceptit. John is honest, obliging and 
temperate, but he failed to employ his leisure time to the 
best advantage, and frittered away his earnings beside. 
While not doing a wrong to any one, he will suffer him- 
self all his life; for opportunities do not seek a man 
twice. 

‘* The mill does not grind again 
With water that is past.” 
Scholar’s Companion. 





READING AND THINKING.—This is what Thomas Ar- 
nold says : ‘‘ I call that the best theme which shows that 
the boy has read and thought for himself ; that the next 
best, which shows that he has read several books, and 

what he has read ; and that the worst, which 
shows that he has followed but one book, and followed 
that without reflection.” Boys, and girls too, ev 
time you finish reading a book, think of that. Commit it 
to memory, and say it over often in connection with 
your reading. If you havea desk or book-case, write 
it all out on a sized piece of paper and fasten it up 
over the desk or shelves where you will often see it. 
Resist the temptation to ‘‘cram” a lot of reading. It 
may be quite hard at first, but you will never be sorry.” 
Thomas Seachiwie 0 enn who read and studied a great 


dealand was always doing something for young people. 
He was the Dr. Arnold of Rugby that ‘Tom ‘Brown's 
School Days” tells about. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
promotes sleep when the nervous system is overworked 





or worried by care and anxiety, 


THE GARRET. 


There are few boys and girls but know what an “old 
garret” is. It may not be a place of beauty, but all 
like to visit the garret ; especially do the children like 
to rummage among the trunks and boxes. Some 
garrets are so low that one will bump his head against 
the rafters, yet they are full of ‘‘queer traps.” In my 
father’s garret there were those machines that in former 
years were used in making of the wool into clothing, 
and the fibers of the flax plant into various sorts of cloth. 
There were hatchels and reels, spinning wheels and 
shuttles, and last but not least the large loom upon 
which the carpets and cloths were made. What fun it 
used to be to get out some of these old dust-covered 
machines and set them to running! Boys like wheels 
because they suggest something that will go ; there were 
old boxes, churns—and many other things that had 
served out their term of usefulness, and were sent to 
the garret to be out of the way. Any place that is used 
as a store-room of old things is sure in the long run to 
be stacked full, Some of the smaller things were put 
into the old chests and trunks, and it was my delight 
to drag out from them the candle sticks, and the molds 
in which the candles were run. I madea seat by the 
window and there I gathered my treasures. In a box 
belonging to an uncle who had perished at sea, there 
were several books, and these I read. If I was missing 
from the family group it was said “he’s up in the 
garret” and forthwith my name was echoing through 
the dark hall and up the stairs, and my enjoyment was 
at an end.—Scholar’s Companion. 





THE PASQUINADO. 





Hundreds of years ago there lived in Rome a tailor 
named Pasquino. He was so wilty and made such 
sharp criticisms on public men and their doings that 
his sayings were reported through the town, and people 
of high degree and low used to go to his little shop and 
give him a vast amount of custom just to hear what he 


would say. Right opposite Pasquino’s shop, in an angle 
of a palace wall, stood a statue, the name of which was 
unknown. After Pasquino’s death, his friends were 


unwilling to give up their diversion of witty criticism 
and satire, and so they composed sherp comments on 
public men and passing events, and wrote them out 
and hung them up on the base of this statue for the 
public to read. Thus the statue very easily got the 
name of Pasquino, Near by was a marble river god, 
and with this it was pretended the statue held conver- 
sation ; the witticisms being put in the form of ques- 
tions and answers. This, then, is the origin of the word 
we have in use, pasquinade, meaning « lampoen or 
satirical writing. The sayings were written and put 
up in the night ; the city authorities took them down 
in the day time ; but this did not stop people from cir- 
culating from month to mouth the clever sayings, which 
had been found in the morning hung on Pasquino’s 
statue. This was kept up for generations and became 
a cherished usage. At one time the Popes, who were 
severly lampooned, became so exasperated that they 
removed the river god to the museum of the Capitol, 
and Adrian V. wanted to throw Pasquino into the 
Tiber. His owner, a duke, objected to this and de- 
fended him. So there he stands yet, little more than 
atrunk, he has been so badly mutilated: but talking 
still, makir.g witty and satirical remarks on all the cur- 
rent topics of the day.—Scholar’s Compa niun. 


°c AER 2 at eB 

AN intelligent and respectable working-man stood up 
in a London temperance meeting recently and said, ** I 
know what hard work is ; I usually rise at four o'clock 
and uently take my part in discharging ten tons of 
coals a day. After my day's work is dene I often walk 
five or six miles to speak at a temperance meeting. For 
ten years I have never tasted a drop of beer or any in- 
toxicat‘ng drinks. With my tea, coffee and good nour- 
ishing food I am better in health and pocket than most 
of my beer and gin-drinking comrades.” 





NERVOUS PROSTRATION AND INSOMNIA. 


In ee oe and sleeplessness, from which 
80 many i ids suffer, Compound Oxygen rarely tails 
to bring relief. A lady (a teacher) in Avoca, Wisconsin, 
who been a great sufferer, songht help in Compound 
Oxygen. At the end of five weeks wrote :‘‘ The night 
after taking m inhalation of , I slept like 
a babe! I could have cried for joy the next morning. 
I felt that the restful sleep of that one night was wort 

the price paid for the Treatment. "Tis now a comfort 
to ee at men = I do ae to hea forward 
to , weary hours of nerve jerking (which to me is 
harder to bear than pain). No more midnight alcohol 
and water baths ; neither rubbings, countings nor walk- 
mg the floor in agony, but rest, sweet rest instead.” 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, action 
and results, with reports of cases and full information, 
sent free. Drs. Starkey & Paven, 1109 Girard St., 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

LaTIN GRaMMAR. By Thomas Chase, LL. D. Phila- 
delphia: Fldredge & Brother. 

This is one of the Chase & Stuart Series and is 
admirably printed and finely bound. An examina- 
tion shows it to be up to the times. The subjects 
of pronunication, derivation and prosody are well 
treated in the light of modern rescarch. The 
general arrangement is to be recommended, and 
the book cannot fail to please the practical teacher. 


ELEMENTS OF Puysics, by Alfred P. Gage. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Heath. 

The valuable feature of this work lies in the pre- 
sentation of knowledge in a concrete form—at least 
it is recommended that it be done by the teacher. 
The change that has been going on in the methods 
of instruction is recognized by the author. The 
need of apparatus of a simple kind, that the pupils 
may themselves handle, is emphasized. Beyond 
this the book makes apparent the doctrines of con- 
servation of energy particularly plain, Problems 
are given and subjects arranged to employ thought 
rather than mere memory. The author has proved 
himself an apt teacher by his mode of presenting 
his knowledge, and has also the art of stating it 
clearly. 


OXFORD’S SENIOR SPEAKER FOR ADVANCED CLASSES. 
By William Oxford. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler 
& Co. 

We have often had occasion to recommend this 
series. It has 90 illustrations and is finely bound. 
The treatise on elocution, emphasis, gesture, etc., is 
a very valuable one and will prove of substantial 
aid to the teacher. The collection of speaking 
pieces is one of the best we have ever seen. Every 
source seem to have been examined and a wise 
selection made. The work has been done with 
good judgment and thus a volume produced that 
will be of great service in our schools. 

PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. By 
William Cleaver Wilkinson. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. 

This is an admirable volume, because it brings 
treasures of Greek life and history to the hands of 
tho-e who cannot read the language of the ancient 
Greeks. The primary design of the work is to 
enable persons who cannot go to college, to enjoy 
as near an equivalent as is possible. There are 
very many young men and women who are 
prevented from studying Greek, who wish to 
penetrate into ancient Greek life and thought. Be- 
sides those there are many who receive little in- 
formation in school or college—the whole effort 
being concentrated on the structure of the language 
itself. Many and many a college graduate carries 
a diploma away certifying that he understands 
Greek, but he has no knowledge of the Greeks them- 
selves. This work takes up the land, the people, 
and their writings; the Anabasis and the Iliad are 
explained, and then questions follow. We shall 
not deny that we have been greatly interested in 
this work. We believe it is one that may do a 
world of good. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Henry Leffman, 
M.D. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

The first part of this book gives a concise sum- 
mary of chemical principles, then follows the dis- 
criptive part. It appears to be admirably arranged. 
The notation, numeration, electrical relation, com- 
bination, laws, etc., are well explained. There isa 
clearness about the language of this author that is 
not found in such works in general. The subject 
is one that has grown enormously and it demands 
from its teachers the utmost effort 1 -ighten the 
labors of the student. The author writes as an ex- 
perienced teacher ; his position as lecturer in several 


colleges has given him the skill that appears in his! 


work. 


THe NATURE AND FAME OF THE AMERICAN GOVERN- 
MENT FOUNDED IN THE CHRISTIAN ReLIGIon. By 
H on. George Shea. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

The subztance of this little volume was given an} 
wa address by John Shea, before the Génerdt Theg- 


logical Seminary. The point it made that govern- 
ments are not made but are growths; that they 
take their health, strength, durability and com- 
plexion more from the atmosphere than from the 
root.. The work is the result of much thought and 
gives a clear insight into the intimate relation be 
tween our government and that of England, and 
traces that back to its Germanic origin and shows 
how it was interpenetrated and modified by Chris- 
tianity. 

YouruH; ITS CARE AND CULTURE. By J.. Mortimer 
Granville. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 

This volume is designed to exposed certain 
fallacies which prevail on the subject of child 
management and education. The author indicates 
the principles which should guide parents in the 
care and culture of youth. He presents many 
very valuable thoughts, and common sense seems 
the basis of all of them; but he has looked into 
and around his subject pretty thoroughly, so that 
experience is the solid basis of his recommendation. 
No parent but may obtain many valuable sugges- 
tions from this work. 

THE ComPLETE GUIDE To SILK CuttuRE. By L. 
Capsodel. New York: W. B. Smith & Co. 

We have had a good deal to say about silk cul- 
ture, because there is a growing interest in the sub- 
ject. This little volume will prove of aid to all 
who are inquiring. The author is Secretary of the 
New York Silk Exchange; he gives instructions of 
a very practical kind; the rearing of coocoons, 
mulberry trees, etc., are detailed. The price of 
eggs, trees, coocoons are given and all aid that 
can be rendered in a book is given in this. It has 
several illustrations. 

Laws oF HEALTH ; translated by Herman Kopp. 
Published by the author at 45 Lorimer street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for 25 cents. 

This little volume is well known in Germany ; it 
was written by Dr. Faust, and is there used for in- 
struction in schools. It is a capital little treatise, 
being plain and practical; the author suggests its us2 
as a reader in schools, and we deem the suggestion 
a good and timely one. There are only thirty 
pages, and so the book can easily be read through 
in a short time —difficult words are defined. 

SCHELLING’s TRANSCENDENTAL IDEALISM, by John 
Watson, L.L. D. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This is one of the Philosophical Series issued by 
this house. We commend the enterprise, for we 
do not know how a knowledge of these authors 
would be got at except by this method. Schelling 
exerted a profound influence on the current of 
philosophical thought, and it can be easily seen to- 
day. He was a master mind and philosophized 
with a readiness that astounded his age. Nor was 
his mind unsusceptible of progress ; the philosophy 
of one day only led him to a higher philosophy for 
a subsequent time. This has led many to charge 
him with incoherency, but those who have studied 
him the most carefully, deny that he varied his 
foundation. They recognizerimply different stages 
of thought. 

Schelling was a student of Kant, and attempted 
to explain him to the world. The different stages 
of knowledge are explained, and an attempt made 
to clear up the prmary statements. The author 
has certainly done a good work, and the volume is 
one that all students of mental philosophy will 
welcome. 

Spare Hours. By John Brown, M. D. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This volume is a collection of papers on a variety 





of subjects. Locke and Sydenham, Frea Competi- 
tion in Medicine, etc. Dr. Brown is a remarkable 


character; as a thinker and writer he is one of ten 
thousand. He is not wholly lovely and attractive, 
but to the student he is the concentration of genius 
in clear seeing. He seems to have thought largely 
on small things, and this is saying much for any 
man. He counsels like DeQuincey, like Carlyle, 
like Emerson, and is more homely and practical 
than either. The essay on Dr. Andrew Combe is a 
well deserved estimate of a man who has been too 
much neglected. 

LEILA, OR THE SIEGE OF GRENADA. 
I. K. Funk & Co. 

This is one of Bulwer’s most popular novels; it 
is very prettily bound in blue and is very cheap at 
fifty cents. 


‘* DIVORCE,” an original novel, by Margaret Lee, 
paper cover, 20 cents; cloth, 50 cents. New York: 
J. R. Lovell Co. 

“Divorce.” It deals with a subject of importance 
at the present day, one which is under general dis- 
cussion. The book is realistic; its pictures are 
drawn with vivid force, and as its author claims 
that she has written only the truth, the novel will 
cause a decided sensation. This is one of the low 
priced works, in fact Lovell has made a new de- 
parture, placing the writings of American authors 
on the same focting as regards price, as the foreign 
reprints. We wre curious to see how far it may be 
a success. 


Price 50 cents. 


NOTES. 

R. Worthington has issued a Clearance Catalogue 
of 48 pages. It contains some of the finest books 
in the English Language; Ruskin, Thackeray, Scott, 
Walpole, Dickens, Bown, are only a form of the 
names on the list. It is full of treasures. And the 
prices for them are about one half. Go and see the 
collection. 

The Christmas cards published by Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, are well known to possess the highest 
artistic merit. We have before us some of the 
“Royal Academy Cards”--the designs made by 
members of the Royal Academy. The Forbes Co, 
are sole agerts for them in this country, and are at 
22 Bond street in this city. No one can look at 
these cards but with satisfaction. 

Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have arranged with Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpin & Co., to issue immediately from 
their regular imported plates a remarkably cheap 
edition of Canon Farrar’s new work, ‘‘The Early 
Days of Christianity.” The publication price of 
this work was $5.00, a cheaper edition at $2.00; the 
price of this cheap edition will be, in paper 40 cents; 
in cloth, 75 cents. This edition will be wholly un- 
abridged, printed from the original plates, contain- 
ing the Notes, Appendix, Index, etc., exactly the 
same as the high priced edition. 

‘“THOSE CHILDREN AND THEIR TEACHERS,” by 
Byron A. Brooks, we learn is arousing a great in- 
terest ; the book is being read. This shows that 
there is a deep popular sympathy with the subject 
of educational reform. We have been so accus- 
tomed to believe that education is the greatest of 
all blessings that we have scarcely stopped to in- 
quire whether the outcome was what is desired. It 
lias been like the old method of grinding wheat ; 
the starch was kept to be eaten by man, the gluten 
was.given to the hogs, Now people are beginning 
to inspect the working of the schools more criti- 
cally—not to destroy them, God forbid | but.to,im- 
prove them. This work is by a teacher—-a think- 
ing man. Read his views; he may be.an. icone 
clast—he may be a reformat, 





PoLITENEss is like great "thoughts —it comes from 
the heart. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED P 


It restores the energy 
gia; refreshes the nerves tired by > 
memory, and gives renewed vigor in 
PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 

It gree vitality to the insufficient Poem or mental 
and ve wyre a b otter disposition ts and 

vital or nerv or : Or 
Paoknges. 
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HOS-PHITES. 


lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neuval- 
excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a 
diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 
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Itis the only 
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Publisber’s Department. 


Teachers or committees about to intro- 
duce kindergarten work in their schools 
would do well to examine the stock of 
Nathaniel Johnson, who gives great care 
to this department of his business. One 
c¢ w also find there his own manufacture 
«f all kinds of church and school furni- 
t sre. 

The firm of William H. Keyser & Co. of 
Philadelphia does a very large business in 
schwol and college text-books. They are 
able to supply in quantities nearly all the 
current poe Art. mm published at prices 
lower than any other jobbing house in the 
country. They also do a great deal with 
second-hand school books, and offer to 
buy or exchange books in any quantity. 

C. W. Meyer of Dey street, New York, 
is an old established house, and one that 
furnishes some of the best schools in the 
country with physical and chemical school 
apparatus, including the well-known 

oltz Improved Electrical Machines, Tyn- 
dall’s Electrical Apparatus and sets of 
chemicals and instruments designed to 
accompany the standard text-books. 

One of the most convenient pieces of 
modern school furniture is the spring 
Map Roller, by which the map can be 
riled up out of sight when not in use, and 
by the use of which several maps may be 
kept conveniently on the wall where but 
one could be hung in the old way. They 
are for sale by J. L. Smith, Philadelphia. 

The house of McNeely & Co. of Troy 
has been known to the public as success- 
ful bell founders since 1826. They still 
keep their excellent reputation and sup- 
ply afirst class quality of church, chapel, 
school, fire alarm and other bells as well 
as chimes of fine tone. ' 

Pinckney’s Agency supplies families 
with teachers, tutors and governesses, and 
teachers with positions. It also negotiates 
for the sale and rent of school properties, 
advertises schools and teachers, gives in- 
formation and assists prrents in selecting 
schools best suited to their wants, being 
thoroughly informed in everything con- 
nected with the business. 

Al sorts of artists materials from the 
various kinds of oils and canvis, paints 
and beards used in oil and water-colors, 
and complete outfits for painting on china, 
to pencils and charcoal for sketching, are 
furnished in excellent quality and at mcd- 
erate price by F. W. Devoe & Co., mat- 
ufacturers and importers .of all modelr, 
.0vls and materials for the studio, private 
study or the school-room. 


*The value of Mrs. Lydia E. Pink- 
tam’s Vegetable Compound for ali dis- 
eases of women is demonstated by every 
day experience. The writer of this had 
occasion to step into the principal phar- 
macy of a city of 140,000 inhabitants, and 
on inquiry as to which is the most popu- 
lur proprietary medicine of the time, was 
aoswered that Mrs. Pinkham’s Veg: table 
Compound occupies a must conspicuous 
place in the front rank of all the remedies 
= this class now before the public. —Jour- 
nat. 





“A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream or Magic Beautifier 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 













less we taste it 
to be sure the 
preparation is 


properly made, 
. Accept no 
~ counterfeit of 
; > similar name. 
. The distin- 
od Dr, L. A. 





Sayre said to a lady or the haut 


on mee valine 3 you ladies will use them, 1 
recommend * 8 Oream’ as the least harn- 
preparations.” One bottle will 

months, usiag it every day. Also Poudre 
superduous hair without injury 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole 


and Fancy Goods 

Canada and Eurove. 
iso found in N. Y..City, at R. H. Macy's Stern's, 
's, am! other Fancy Deal- 

$1,000 Re- 

arrest and proof of any one selling the 
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The BEST COMPOUND 


. EVERINVENTED FOR 
WASHINC CLOTHING. 


andeverything else, in Hard or Soft Wa* 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- 
ingly, and is of great value fb housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Coumter- 
feits are not urged upon you.’ PEARLINE 
. is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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trade-marks, cop te. for 
the United States, and 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. 

Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. Advice by mail free. ; ; 

Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper ofits kind published in the 
world. The advantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. 

Thislarge and splendidly illustrated news- 
paperis published WEEKLY at $3.20 year 
andis admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin, 
works, and other de ents of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. : 

Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 

Handbook about patents mailed free. 


SIMPLE DISSECTION 


FOR THE USE OF 


PHYSIOLOGY CLASSES IN ComMOY SCHOOLS. By 
M. L, Seymour, PROF. OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


This manual was pre 4 for the use of the 
students in the Illinois State Normal University, 
and is the result of many years’ successful prac- 
tice in dissection with nning classes. The 
subjects treaded of are the Heart, the LARYNX, 
and = — A Le may) 01 = external i 
tion of each precedes the dissection per. 
the use of these carefully prepared cone, a 
beginner may make a suecessful dissection at the 
first trial. ice 20 cents. 


Address, 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL, Normal, Il. 


ESTABLIS 








TheSchool Herald Extra. 


_ For September, (881. 

Contains questions and answers on the History of the 
World for 1881-82; also an appendix, ** How to teach 
Current His ory;’” “Essays in Current History,” 
with two examples from the narrative of the Egyptian 
War. Illustrated by four maps, representing the 
Grecian boundary, the scene of the recent Herzego- 
vinian War, the Lena delta and the delta of the Nile. 

Upward of 20,000 of the first edition of this work 
were sold for use at the summer in titutes. The second 
edition is enlarged and adapted more especially to 
school use, to introduce the important study of the 
History of To-day. As a brief record of the year, to 
be kept for future reference, it 1s invaluable, 


Single copy. . 

25 copies. ....+..... @ 95 

Address, W.1J. CHAS 
Scnoot Heratp Office, Chicago. Ill 


KIDNEY-WORT: 
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Bind Your Journals. 





A -- 4y-_ 4 of subscribers have written us 
for bin so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder, 

in dark olive-green cloth, of a v artistic 

shade, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
in gold. It is the prettiest binder we have ever 
. paratus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the best in use, and 1s the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominent 

pers of the country. The usual price of such a 

inder is $1.50, but in order to induce a 
number of our su bers to keep the JOURNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid to any subscribe 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 
lighted with it. ddress, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, New Vork. | 
i nl - Soaneaee t 


SOZODONT 


THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to every other article for 
the TEETH. because nothing renders those 
wnaments of the mouth so spotless, or imparts 
such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
some, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 


FRAGRANT SOLODONT 


removes ail disagreeable ordors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH,. BAD 
TEETH, etc, It isentirely free from the in- 
urious and acrid properties of tooth pastes anc 
»owders, which destroy the enamel, OWE 
BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 
All druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it. 


GRATEFUL, COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu 
trition, and by a careful application of the fire 
Pp of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 

rovided our breakfast tables with a delicately 

vored sore which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up eS eons cnough to resisy 
every tendency to di i of subtie 
are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escap« 
noo | a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well tor 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourishe 
2 a tte. 

mply wit wateror milk. Be 

in tins only (44 Ib. and ib labeled, 


JAMES EPPS & C0., Hemeepathic, Chemists 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


“Reception Day.” 


—)-— 


160 PAGES, PAPER, 30cts. POST-PAID. 
$3,00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 
ay Nea 


This is a new book and is tilled with bright and 
original dialogues, declamations, recitations and 
short selections for the primary classes to mem- 
orize. A large of this collection ts omginal, 
and all are ly adapted for practical use 
in schools. Our experience with books of this 
sort has been. that but few picces out of a book 
were really suitable for use in the school room, 
| tT or; to make overs selection in 
. p a @ 2. ‘or receptions, 
Friday afternoons, closing exercises, etc., thi 
book will be found to be “ just the thing. We 
prophesy immense popularity for it. 

K. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. ¥. 


40 Cents, Paper! 75 Cents, Cloth ! 


AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


CANON FARRAR’S NEW WORK, 
THE EARLY DAYS 


CRISTIANITY. 


NO ABRIDGEMENT WHATEVER. 
Mailed on receipt of price, 














FUNK & WACNALLS, 
10 & 12 Dey St, N, ¥. 





Catarrh The Extract is the only spe 
cific for this disease, Cold in 
Heat, &c. Our“ Catarrh Cure,’ «pecially 
prepared to meet serious contains all the 
curative pre jes of the xtrect; our 
Nasal Syringe invaluable for use in catarre 

hal affections, is simple and —— 
oother 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia. **\h 
tion has cured so many cases of these distress- 

ing complaints as the Rxtract. 


Hemorrhages. Present. 


Nose, or from any cause, is speedily controlled 
Use the 


and stopped, 
Diphtheria & Sore Throa xtract 


promptly, itis a sure cure. Delay is dangerous. 

Fer Piles, Blind, Bleeding or Sich- 
img, it is the greatest kuown remedy 

Fer Ulcers,Old Sores or Gp Woonde 
ite action upon these is most remarkable. 
Caution. —POND'S EXTRACT hase been 
tated, « The wine has the words “ PONDS 
EXTRACT" Sion in the glass, and our picture 
trade-mark on surrounding buf wrapper. None 
other is genuine. Always insist on having POND'S 
BXTRACT. Take noother preparation. 

It is never sold in bulk or by measure, 


imt- 


SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT........-----50¢., $1.00, $1.75. 
Toilet Cream. ..-.---- 1.00 | Catarrh Cure --.--. 75 
Dentifrice............ $0] Plaster........0000-. 25 
Lip Salve --.---- +++. 25 Inhaler(Glass 50c.).-. 1.00 
Tollet Soap(3 Cakes).. 50) Nasal Syringe-.----. 25 
Ointment .-.....-.-... 50 | Medicated Paper oon Se 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Lapres, read pages 13,18, 21 and 26 of our New 
Pamphiet which accompanies cach bottle. 
6" Over New Pameacer witn Herory or ovn 
Preranations Sent FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


POND’S EXTRACT CO.,« 
14 West 14th St.,.New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Iatroduces to colle 





“8, schools, and families #u- 


perior Professors. Priocineus, Asmatante, Tutors, 

nd Governesses for ever’ acpartiment of instree 
ton’ -ceoma.cuns gooa schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Miss M. J. YVWOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 

1. To supply Schools and Families with 
Teachers, Tutors and Governesses. 

2. To eupply Teachers with Positions. 

3. To Sell and Rent School Properties. 

4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 

5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

Teachers Desirin Positions should send 
stamps for Application Blank. Pinckney*s 
School and College Directory and Guide, for 
1882 (10th year of publication) will be issued in 
June. PINCKNEY’'S AGENCY, 

Domestic Builing, B’dway and 4th 3t., N.Y 


BELLS. 


Clinton 1. Meneely Bell Company, 


TROY, WN. Y. 

Maufacture a superior quality of Bells. Specia 
attention given to CHURCH AND SCHOOL 
BELLS. lilustrated Catalogue sent free to all 
purchasers. 


~— McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those Celebrated Chimes 
nd tis for ¢ HURCHES KCADEMI ete.. 
ice list and Circulars sent free 
TENRY McSHANE &CO., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
1226. Church ,Chape), Jchool,Fire Alarm 
and other belle; also Chimes and Peala 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Churche 
Schools, Fire Alarma,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue seat Free. 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 





















HE GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP, in six numbers. Short 
Course in five numbers. They are New, Beauti- 
fuland Practical. Agents wanted in ail parts of 

the country to introduce them. Addrvas 
A. VELL & C©O., 40 Bond 8. New York. 


LOBES. 44 sizes and styles. Prices red bend 
G for a Catalogue, H. B. NIMS & Co. Troy Mees 
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A little girl whe had been to church two 
or three times was asked the other Sunday 
what the minister had said. ‘‘ He told 
about God and heaven.” ‘‘And did he say 
anything else?” ‘‘ Yes, he said there 
would be a torchlight procession in the 
afternoon.” The notfce had been given 
that a collection would be taken ne the 
afternoon. 

Taery tell a story of a little boy that, on 
being rebuked for his noisy conduct in 
which his sister had some share, he declar- 
ed that she ought to be included in the 
scolding, ‘‘ If I was boisterous,” he said, 
‘*she was girlsterous.” 


oo oe 
No Gongs, No Banners.—‘‘ A Summer 
Idyl.”—from a Providence Merchant. 


Mr. George H. Davis, a Fruit Dealer at 297 West- 
niinster Street, bears his grateful testimony to the 
unequalled excellence of the production of one 
of our most skillful Provideace pharmacists. Mr. 
Davis says, “Last spring I was very greatly 
troubled with severe inflammation of the kidneys, 
and it became so bad that at times I urinated 
blood, and my sufferings were intense. My con- 
dition was so painful that fora while I was scarce- 
ly able to attend to business, and the severe pains 
would come so suddenly and severely that I would 
be obliged to leave a customer whom I might 
happen to be waiting upon. During a part of the 
time I was unable to walk, and scarcely knew 
what todo or which way to look for relief. At 
this time a friend recommended Hunt’s Remedy. 
I took two bottles of it, and it took right hold of 
my disease and cured me very speedily, and I 
have experienced no trouble with my kidneys 
since. 

** Furthermore. Hunt’s Remedy has strengthen 
ed me very much, and since I began to use it I 
have been able to attend to business, and am all 
right now. I heartily recommend it to all. What 
it has done for me it will do for you who are 
afflicted.” 


Suffered for Twenty Years. 


Hon. Joshua Tuthill, of East Saginaw, Mich., 
says: ‘Count me among the enthusiastic friends 
of Hunt’s Remedy. It has proven in my case all 
you claim for it. Having suffered for about 
twenty years with severe disease of the kidneys 
(which our local physicians pronounced Bright’s 
disease,) | made a journey East to consult the 
eminent Dr. Haven, of Hamilton, New York, of 
whose fame in this specialty I had heard much, 
Dr. Haven examined me carefully and simply 
said, “Go and get a bottle of Hunt’s Remedy and 
take accordi to directions.” After having 
traveled so far for treatment, it struck me as rath- 
er funny to be directed to take a medicine 
which 1 might have bouche within a stone’s 
throw of my own door; but I was in the doctor's 
hands, and of course I followed his advice, and 
right glad was | that I did so, for before I had 
taken Hunt’s Remedy half a dozen times I found 
iunimense benefit from it, and by continuing the 
use of it for a limited time I recovered m my 
trouble omer, - == to-da; 
the most rugged ic nders. The 
world is indebted = ron 73 for the prom 
tion of such a medicine, = I hope you may not 
g0 without your rew: Trial size, 75 cents, 
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ADVICES received at Harvard College 
Observatory from Dr. B. A. Gould at 
Cordova, South America, show that the 
honor of the discovery of the great comet 
belongs to him. It was first seen at his 
observatory more than a day previous to 
its discovery by Finlay at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


You can keep your hair abundant and 
glossy, and retain its es color, with 
Parker’s Hair Balsam. 

THE largest number of immigrants ever 
landed at this port in one day entered 
Castle Garden on the 28d Oct. The total 
was 4,484 souls, of whom 2,479 came in 
two vessels. 











DON'T BE ALARMED 
at Bright’s disease, diabetes or any disease 
of the kidneys, liver or pee a 
as Eop Bitters will certainly and lastingly 
cure you, and it is the only thing that 


will. 





Baron VON MUELLER, curator of the 
botanical gardens at Melbourne, says that 
he has seen peppermint trees in Australia, 
480 feet high. 

Th tidy, dirt, pearance of a ‘beard 
should. never be owed. Buckingbams 8 Dye for 
the whiskers will change their color to a 
browa or black, at discretion, and thus keep up 
your reputation for neatness and good looks. 

A boy can pull four times more weight 
in boys on asled than he can coal from 
the back-yard. 











t@"No womat really practices economy 
unless she uses the Diamond dyes. Many 
dollars can be saved every year, Ask the 
druggist 


, I think, one of | Pa 


A FEW EDITORIALS THAT ALL READ 
AND PROFIT BY THEM. 


From the Peoria Medical M 
: — 1882.) —- 


We have used Murdock’'s Liquid Food tn a nunber ot 
cases Of great debility. and where the stomach was un- 
able to retain any kind of food ;1n some cases, in fact 
 ) potients were ove eaeving todeath. The results fave 
than we expected We think it 
needs b but a trial’ to prove its worth to every one. 
(Edito 


[From the Boston ta Record, Aug. 26, 
e have used thisin our fam'ly tor many months, 
om . it is what is wanted in every household. (Edite:. 


[From the Boston Pilot, July 15, 1882.) 


Many persons of well-known irtegrite and high 
standing, whom we can voach for, have used it in their 
families: and pronounce a it all that is claimed for it. In 
maby or = aneteee nd bospitais it is used ex en- 
sively. is the pure easence of nutriment from 
healthy aaeaiia making new, rich blood, thereby 
build up a@ strong, | healthy body. It is the substance 
or ~ Ly ‘iqu rm, ani where Murdock’s Liquid 
Food i asad death Teap* a poor = It is not a 
medicine cr any sense of the word, but a tood—as much 
60 and more nutritious by tenfold than the choicest cut 
of beefor the richest mutton broth, and Ray nothing 

else will remem 3 the stomach of a or ligui 
nature, Murdock's Food never tails to ye. § life and 
give strength ‘bet we know. 


[From the Editorial Columns of the New 
York Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


The value of raw tood extracts has long been recog- 
nized by the profession as being superior to cooked ex- 
tracts In all wasting diseases, such as consamption, 
scrofnia, dipthevia, dyspepsia, kidney complaints and 
eri. and cases where sufficient ae 

nnot be obtained from common food. Such is Mur- 
dock’s Liquid Food- These extracts have been intro- 
duced through the protession of New England, the in- 
ventor ch andt y indor-ing, his ‘theory, 
and they are che only manutacturers in the world, that 
ifthe physicians did not want them that the druggist 
would not, and it was a waste of time and money to 
as any other metuod of introducing them into the 
nar 


* een the Portsmouth Times. ] 


Murdock's Liquid Food has given health to all ofowm 
citizens of Portsmouth that have usedit. Of those thai 
have been benefitted by it, it is with pleasare that we 
oumber among them a mc mber of our own family. 

[Meriden (Conn) Press, Aug. 3.] 

People who complain of dyspepsia and an “ all-rone” 
sort of feeling these Gove § will find great benefit by us- 
ing Murdock's Liquid t 18 @ preparation of 
raw beef, mutton and traits, and is 60 easily assimilat- 
ed that it can be taken with satety upon the weakest 
stomach, while a teaspoonful of it contains as much pu 
triment as a considerable quantity o: ordinary food. 
For those who feel exhausted, either from overwurk or 
disense, it is simply invaluable. This 1s not «n adver- 
tisement or a paid puff, but a volantary recognition of 
the merits ofa genuine article, which the writer has 
eoee Castes aguin and again, always with satistactory 
results. 


[From the N. Y. Sutentte Times, March 11, 





The experience of ie edaties and of persons in 
charge ot the sick in hoxpttals and elsewhere has de- 
monstrated that recovery is often delayed and suome- 
times entirely prevented py the want of nourishing sub- 
stances with which the convalescing patient could be 
fed. Nature is often too weak to manage and assimil- 
atc even the most wholesome articles, which, with the 
body 4 vigorous conditions, would be adequate for its 
~ meee J is this the case with infant-, who 
© to suffer for the want of owledze ot 
those tn made — thev may chance tobe. Amon 
the most successfu attempts to invent an artificial 
tood is the article known as *‘ Murdock’s — Food,” 
prepared by the company of that namein Boston. It It is 
renowned asa maker of pure blood, which it sup plteg 
| such controlling quant) pag hk to expel tLe weak an 
and to blood engendered y A ase from the system, 
to fill its place with a [fe-giving, heaith-restoring 


agi 


our rrageist to write to us direct for Scraps 
from 


edical Societies and Testimonials of cases treat- 
physicians, of Consumption, Scrotula, Nervous 
and eral es Dyspe (Acute and Chronic). 
Constipation, Diphtheria, Inte aoe 
fantum, Infantile Diarrhea, P 
erpera, He morrhagica, wis va Liver, Peivic Cel 
lulitis, Malartal and other Fevers, Chronic § rumous 
Arthritis, Scioraiss, or the Spinal Cord, foseme. | aeeeny 
Gangrene, Perinephritic Abscess, Neural Diabe 
Rheumatism, and other Diseases of ee fal: N utrition, 
loz., 15 cts. ; 6 0z., 55 cts. ; 12 o2., $1 


erance, Cholera In 
rtum Bomorsnagie. 











CHICKERING 
PIANO. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS cur° 


in he the Geent wae ny ty in hee 1851; at the 

in Paris, 1867; atthe Interna- 

potion bs Gut 1878, and at tae d 
har mama 








ited 
Os 


Cente: Exhibition in 


All persons wishing to purchase (or mine 
ins! ruments are respectfully invited = visit 
our Warerooms. 


Send for Circular and Price List, 


CHICKERING & SONS. 
190 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 156 Tremont st, Boston 


SOMETHING NEW. 


MRS. LANGTRY.—A beautiful ybetogtash of 
Mrs. Langtry sent by mail for ten cents. 

SERPENTS’ EGGS.—A-wonderful and amus- 
ing toy for young and old. Set on end on a plate 

and light; They go safe. Each box holds. one 








dozen ogee sent by mails, 10 cents; six 
boxes 50 cents. Address, 
W. E. CLARK, 21 Park Place, N.Y. 
TATEN ISLAN 


FANCY DY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


oud. tek Sand 7 a9 dann oo Street, Mew’ York. 





Branch Offices,—1199 Broad’ »New York 47 
North Eighth Street, Philadelphia: 279 Faltov 
(cor. Tilllery,) . 110 West Bauti- 

more Street, Baltimore. 

Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ Gentle- 
men’s be etec., all — of 
Curtains Dyed. received and 
returned by 





SUNLIGHT IN THE NORTH COUNTRIES.— 
Norway and some other countries the sun 
shines at midnight fora week or two in 
the summer, and then in the long months 
of winter he is never seen at all. Very 
odd you would find itto spend midsummer 
with the Esquimaux of Greenland. At 
first the sun only shows himself for a few 
minutes daily, but they are all very glad 
to see him, and at last be stays all day 
and all night. But his rays are not warm 
enough to melt the snow on the hills, and 
for this the boys are not sorry, for as they 
have no wilage greens or commons to 
play on, the snowfiela does duty as aplay- 
ground, and bat and ball is played, with 
alittle round bone for a ball and long 
sticks for bats. The Esquimaux bat and 
ball club is no less popular in Greenland 
than the base ball or football clubs which 
you and your brothers delight in. When 
the lads grow tired of running about they | a 
perch upon the black ricks by the sea- 
shore and watch for the white sea birds, 
which they catch in nets with long han- 
dles, something like butterfly nets. The 
Esquimaux, who do not mind the fishy 
taste, think these birds make a capital 
supper. Every one in Greenland makes 
the best of the short midsummer holiday s. 


THe Eartn’s Heat.—The Sutro tunnel, 
now completed, discharges three million 
gallons of hot water daily from the Com 
stock mines. This water has a tempera 
ture of 195 degrees, and is conveyed 
through a closed one flume to prevent 
the escape of va After a passage of 
four miles Gaough the first tunuel it loses 
seventy de, of heat A second tun- 
nel 1,100 feet long and an — water way 
a mile and a half long conduct the water 
to Carson River. Along its course are 
hot water baths and laundries, and a 
plan ms on foot to conduct the hot water 
through pipes under ground, to be made 
available For purposes of irrigation and 
for supplying artificial heat to ot houses. 


The Only Really Practical Collection 
for Schools. 


Reception Day, 


A COLLECTION OF FRESH AND 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUES, REC- 
ITATIONS, DECLAMA- 


TIONS, 
and short pieces for practical use in 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Published Quarterly. 
30 Cents Each. $1.00 a Year. 








PUBLISHED BY 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


THE es 


American School Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 
The Lord’s Prayer and 
50 other Sub- Mottoes. 


12 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Salmon and Green. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.10. 
—_0o-—-—_ 

These mottoes are pronounced the best now 
published. They render the school-room attrac- 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent moral influence. Can be easily read 
across the school-room. Put up in strong manilla 
envelope for mailing. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. ¥. 








TS ae WANTING ee a col- 





Books for Teachers 


—_—o-— 

Every teacher should own a Ib 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works. 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It is astute 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 


of standard 





_—oO —- 
Kellogg’s School Managznent 
This volume by the editor Scuoor, JourR- 
NAL ideas on iny L 
subject. Any teach er will by —¥ abie 


commendsit. 
of the Winona Public Sch 


De Grafi’s School-Room Guide. a 
Prof. De Graff is pro! ed ey ob ee he 
—— of Institutes aa = man. He 
ven a grea’ ulse to uc onal p 
The kisa careful statees of the instrdiction 
ziven by him at the New Yok, Fenn. New Jer- 
irrinia in- 


sey, and W. V: ee oe 
ended to aasist teachers in the mania —n- of 


= SOE TORT. In each subject the author has 


Ist. ‘an Introduction. 
2nd. Directions, or how to teach the ee 
3rd. Cautions, or how toavoid mistakes in 


the sub; 
CERI st 
e su 


t brings ‘out the most_ in 


and 
phical . of po pensuins nulews for Fastrtc 





tion. nearly e 

branch a fa and sphere 0 of ‘duty in the public 

sites FB | drawing, lanuade 

oe pen: Pp, ry, 
tations. calisthenics, letter w ri , arithme’ 

ne ones geography, 

science, plinary omavense, organisstion, 

management. 


457 p es, handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
$1.50 paid. This is one of the most attractive 
and helpful books on our list, and we have sold a 
large number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of achors fi 
t 


Stands at the head of = — for teachers. 
is a priceless volume. in FF, 


taught as did David P. 2 Tan dest Principal of of 
New York State Normal Sch He will stand as 
the symbol of natural tonchiine 30 the end of time. 
{f one can own but One volume, own 
this; it is the book to begin with. It should be 


read over as ofter as possible. It wili help a good 
teacher, and it will help a poor teac™>r, too. 
Price $1.50 50 postpaid. 


Johqancts Pupaipen and Practice of 


The author was a on of of Mr, Peee. “es was 


the President of the 
ciation in 1879-80; is a popular conductor 4A 


Teachers’ Institutes, and bas, spent his life in edu- 


will be of real practical 
ferent field from any other. It will beast a great aid 
to any teacher. ice, $1.50, postpai* 
Brooks’ Normal Methods, 
This volume prepared yy Edward Brooks, Prin- 
of the lersville Normal School, Pa., is an- 
other volume of t merit. It is sufficient to 


Shi boneeney someones 
a on as & 
— for a thoughtful teacher. Price, $1.50, post- 


Craig’s Question Book. 
This is exceedingly useful for = pe wish to 


with answers. t of is 

followed by department of answers A —y~ sub- 

ject; each question numbered and correspon: 
eer sae e ~ =. chat neaaanen 


receding 
de ents: U. S. orthography rai 
deriwations —s mete 


ood er 

Dhyical geography 7 shes have tia 
ed. 

$1.50. 

The Normal Question Book. 

This volume like the last is ed for a re- 
view of studies for examination. \ contains 
3,000 questions with answers aitins tro m stand. 
ard works. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

Calkia' 3 Object oe a 


sha hy a ad lad cee 
o Be an a 
one, He is o Sent 
is By Deoves by Se tae = 
undou the 


aaah oe teacher's library tis eapecially 
evel 

liseful to rt teachers. cist aaatard 

on a subject 

coules of this book have _ 
at some teachers IF eat their re" 

sponsibility. Its price fs $1 

Ilow to Teach 
‘This volume describes the methods used in_ the 


New York Public Schools (it was 
City Su tendents Kiddie, Harrison, and Cal- 
kins, ils the Ly. wt FI ), and 


kuowledge ef it may almost be to 
jules uired of every teacher in the New York City. 
25, postpaid. 


Saale for Fy ay < 
ete a en reenrente Or 
Clags Teaching. we 

wiand and Sv 

ers. ay Ce 


Xiyione Saeoreras 


These man 
ed in 
doa 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Seiten’ testy Cae tan ie eee 
country to furnish a complete 





women ; tory courses, 
schodls of musi and pat ; has an astronomical 
a ,@ separate build- 
ing for music and art, am) in dieffrent de- 
its of a of 14,000 volumes, and 
n Professors and twenty-one teachers. Fonds tS 
aid of deserving sent -L 

Deak, Registrar. 8S. L. CALD D.D., 





RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 

This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc- 
cessfull pursuing its any its spew zx _- 
De received, and = oo 





attention is given to music 

guages, Appl for Circulars or 
ewe, or residence of 

W. 40th 8t.. N. Y. 8. D. BU 





CO48t ten KINDERGARTEN 

ING SCHOOL. Will admit P amy from 
Nov. 9th, 1882 to Jan. 11th, 1883, 

cular of Mrs. A. B. OGpgeN, IS8t., near 18th, 
W: mn, D.C. References Hon. John Eaton 
U.8. Com. of Ed., Washington, D.C. E. P. Pea- 
body, 54 Bowdoin 8t., Boston. 


AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
i. yoke Plan. Painesville, O. Twenty-fourth 
year opens Sept. 7th, 1882. Course of study re- 
— a. Buil . and re! . 
: Hydraulic passenger elevator; Board an 
Tuition, $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
or Catalogue address. MISS EV ANS, Prin. 


RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. JONES. 

English, French and German and 
duy school for young ladies. No 13 East y- 
first Street, between rifth and Madison Avenu 
New York City. Full Collegiate, Special an 
Academic Courses. Twelfth year commences, 
Sept. 1882. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowery, 

cor. Canal; “L” Station (Established 1849.) 
Paine’s Uptown Coll 1313 Broadway, 34th St., 
open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M. Y en, Latics, 
and Boys, taught Bookeeping, Rudimen‘al an 

her matics, ndence and all Eng- 
lish Branches; Writing $3, mon 4 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly, Short- 
hand $10. Backward persons rap’ advanced in 
private rooms. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of tifth Ave. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful opera- 
tion. The corps of fessors numbers over 
forty of the ablest in the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only 
Ohartered Conserva of Music in the State, is 
entirely separate and ct from all other Mu- 
sic Schools which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open from 9 a.m. till 16 
p. M., for the reception and classification of the 
pupils. Pupils at any time, terms 
commencing from date of entrance. 

S. N. GRISWOLD, President. 


UIE, 


received our 
finely illustrat- 


etidg at free 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY CO.. 


Colum! Ohio, is the largest factory in the ee 
for first Buggies, Phztons, Surreys and Car- 
ive more real value for the money 
n other manufacturers. Dealers sell our 
vehicles everywhere. Name nearest will 
sent with prices. 




























ST PONT : human 

a professional and , who felt the n: 
oe to strengthen and velleve the = Soy 
the full voice power, and cure qufekly Co! 5 
all diseases ot the Throat, Bronchial tubes 


For Singers or Speakers they are Indispensable, 
Sample box sent on socetyt of 5ets. Circulars free. 
Voice Bars Co., World Building, Washington, D. C. 


DENTAL ROOMS 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 


23d Sreet and 9th Ave. 
ELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a specialty. 
















MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


Rovesshiy kag and Large- 
¥ ces ew York , and 
icinity for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75 cts. a Bottle. 


ONE OF THE 
BEST. CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 


Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vegetable ; nota violent reme- 





dy ; and very the taste. 

-i if havea if ever so slight, do not fail to give 
the Balsam a Tasty Ube Oe a Boe. bottle eill 
often prove it to be worth a hundred times its cost. 


The Tc. bottle containa four times as much aa Qc the 


Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 

well-known city in 
the late eminent Judge 

- > deavame Court unites te 


* 98 B. 4th St, New Fork, May 16, 1882. 
Messes. J. C. hres & Go. Geatiomen sos 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Cleanses, enriches, and 
lates the action of the 


gens ion ta 
oan resulting from poor or corru: 
low state of the system. 
PREPARED RY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists ; price $1. six bottles for $5. 


ms the stimu 
and bowels, and there 
and overcome the at 
of the Skin, 

and all dis- 
blood and a 





those of alcoholic tions, but remain 
time, which makes its ase'a matter of economy. 


Buckingham’s Dye 





oad “WHISKERS 
c! beard to a natural or black, as 
PREPARED BY 
R. P. ‘HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 
THE 





satisfaction. 

LUSTRO METAL PO) for Silver, N! etc. 
LUSTRO SHOE D; 

LUST RO SHOP DISSGING fo Ladies & Chibdreup oe 
LU8STRO BOOT superior 
others. Beware of Lmitations. FA 





25 1 820 mise ieea ete arias he 


THERE is in Roumelia a valley known 
as the Kezanlik, entirely given up to rose 
culture. During the flowering season it 
is from the top of the hills on either side 
one mass of flowers. So saturated is the 
air with the perfume that it clings to the 
hair and the clothes, and the scent re- 
mains for days on the latter. The essence 
sells wholesale in Paris at 1,500 and 2,000 
francs the kilo, and is retailed at 5,000 
francs and over. 

WINNIPEG, the metropolis of Manitoba, 
recently opened a street railway and light- 
ed its main thoroughfare by electricity. 

plains 
ARE YOU EXPOSED 

To malarial influences ? then protect your 
system by using Park« r’s Ginger Tonic. It 
strengthens the liver and kidneys to throw 
off malarial poisons, and is for gen- 
eral debility and nervous exhaustion. 
oo. 

THE completion of the canal around 
Mussel Shoals, which will hap; with- 
in two will render the Tennessee 
navigable from Paducah to Knoxville, a 
distance of 500 miles. 











———-9 ——_2e + ———- — 
TIME AND EXPENSE SAVED. 

Hard workers are subject to bilious at- 
tacks which may end in dangerous illness. 
Parker’s Ginger Tonic keeps the kidneys 
and liver active, and by preventing the 
attack saves sickness, time and expense.— 
Detroit Press. 

—_— —— ee —_-— _ 

SWITZERLAND has a new lake. A huge 
mass of rock aud earth fell from a 
mountain side at Semnix, in the Grisons, 
blocked up the course of the Jobel, an 
affluent of the Rhine, and converted the 
valley into a lake. 





“Words fail to express my gratitude,” says Mr. 
Selby Carter, of Nashville, Tenn., “for the bene- 
fits derived from .Ayer’s Sarsaparilia. 
been afflicted all my life with scrofula, my sys 
tem seemed saturated with it. It came out in 
Biebepen, slices, and mati sores, all over my 
body.” . Carter states that he was entirely 
cured by Ayer’s Sarsaparilia, and since discon- 
——— ts use, ht months ago, has had no re- 
turn of the scrofulous symptoms. 


AT Gnosso, in Crete, Prof. Silman has 
excavated the remains of what he be- 
heves to be the historical labyrinun 
famous from the story of Theseus and 
the Minotaur. 


«*» *‘ Those who cry loudest are not al- 
ways the most hurt.” Kidney-Wort does 
its work like the Good Samaritan, quick- 
ly, uncstentatiously, but with great thor-( 
oughnese. A New Hampshire lady writes: 
‘* Mother has been afflicted for years with 
kidney diseases. Last spring she was 
very ill and had an alarming pain and 
numbness in one side. Kidney-Wort 

roved a great blessing, and has complete- 
y cured her. 


A large part of the Bahama Islands is 
devoted to growing pin naples. They 
grow very much like our bages, an 
produce but one fruit to the plant. They 
yield about seven thousand per acre. 





— 


SKILL IN THE WorRKSHOP.—To do good 
work the mechanic must have good health. 
If long hours of confinement in close 
rooms have enfeebled his hand or dimmed 
his sight, let — at onve -_ an some 
organic trou appears, e plenty of 
Hop fitters. His system will be : 4 





18 | be built up to a higher working condition. 





In Sweden the smallest town 
~ open air band, which plays on a plat- 
‘orm. 





A Cold or Sore " 
neglected, BeOS and will eh 
a's ey: will give immediate re 





In Norway, the erection of telegraph 
poles and wires scares all wolves away 
from the neighborhood. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 











4A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 
{From the Boston Giode.) 





The above is a good likeness of Mra. Lydia BE. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,’ 
essome of her correspondents love to call her, She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a@ lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this 

On account of its proven merits ft is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhaa, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spina! weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

Tt permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It wil! at all times, ana 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
@ruggista. Any advice required ast» special cases, ana 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can pe 
obtained by addressing Mra. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

Por Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound ts 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mre. Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best im the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in ite special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do good to ot hers. 


DP atladet paula, Pa. @ Mee AMD 





Remember This. 

If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid 
Nature in making you well when all else fails. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffer- 
ing from any other of the numerous diseases of 
thesto.u.ach or bowels, it is your own fault if you 
remain ill, for Hop Btters are a sovereign reme- 
dy in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this moment, 
and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are ack with that terrible sickness Ner- 
vousness, you will find a * Balm in Gilead” in the 
nse of Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequentcr, or a rasident of a mias 


matic district. barricade your system nst the 
scourge of all countries—mailarial, epidemic, bil 
iousness, and intermittent fevers—by the use of 
op Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad 
breath, and aches, and tee! miserable gen- 
er . op Bitters will give you fair skin, rich 
and sweetest breath, health, and comfort. 

n 


short they cure all Diseases of the Stomach, 
wels. Blood. Liver, Nerves. Kidneys, Bright's 
Disease . _ will be paid for a case they do not 
cure or help. 
That poor, bedridder, invalid wife, sister, moth- 
= = peneene, aan te matee he picture of health, 
o op tters, costing but a 
trifije. Will you let them suffer. 





KIDNEY-WORT |] 
HE GREAT CURE 
__BHEUMATISM 


of the KIDNE 
LIVER ELS, 
cleanses the aystom of tas aerld pote 
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JUST PUBLISHED : 


SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF OVID, 


With Notes.’ 
By J. L. LINCOLN, LL D, Prof. of Latin in Brown University. 


Tus edition of Ovid was prepared at the uest of many teachers of Latin who regard the 
poetry of Ovid more suitable for the ure of beginners than that of Virgil, an opinion that governs 
the course pureucd in the Furoy can schocls gcneral:y. Thet xt is very carefully annotated, anv 
references made to Harkuess’s Standard Grammar. 

Some selections from the ** Amores, ’ the * * Basti,” a the « Tristia’’ have been added to those 
made from the ** Metamerphoses.”’ not only on eecount 0 e inter sting themes of which they 
treat, but also for the sake of giving the student an opportunity of Locaming acquainted wit 
Latin elegiac verse, of which, in Latin poetry, Ovid is the acknowledged master, 


Price for Introduction, $1.00. Specimen copy to teachers, with a view to introduc- 
tion, 75 cents, post-paid. 


DP. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1 naw YoRk “seston? “crickese 4r° 
~ TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., | 


1? and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
the attention of School Officers and Teachers to thefr list of Standard School Books, among which are 
E FRANKLIN READERS, BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, CAMPBELCL’S U. 8S. HISTORY, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, SCHOOL MUSIC, Ete., Ete. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 836 inches, containing 
Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 


Edited by A. S. PACKARD, Jr., 
Professor of Geology and Zoelogy,Bruwn Univ,, and ed‘tor of The American Natura st; author of Zoology, etc. 


The Diagrams “3 to be accompanied by a text-book, “‘ FIKST LESSONS IN GFOLOGY,’ 
128 pages ociovo, by PROFESSOR PACKARD, 

The Series of Diagrams are arranged in the form of  endacepes, and contain a pombe of orig- 
inal restorations of American. Silurian, and Devonian Animals, especia Carboniferous, J uriassic, 
Tertian Vertetrate Animals, by Professor E. D. Copz, H. F. OSBORN, and the Editor, with, restora- 
tion in the text. 

Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, 86.00. 


First Lesson in Geology 60 cents per copy. Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO, Providenec, R. I. 






































COWPERTHWAIT & Co, JOHNE. POTTER&CO., 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, PN ae ASE Lola hehe 

MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts, \°28 Chestnut St.| |MPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS, 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. : SCALED DAL A 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | Baldwin's Introduction to the 
GIEENE'S Now rammare. | 15 Bromfeldst.| Study of Engiish Poetry. 

WELLS Language Series, BOSTON, Baldwin’s Introduction to the 
HAGA S biuth .) .. $tudy of English Prose. 

ERARO'S Mow 19 Bond Street, | Harrison’s French Syntax. 
GOODRICH'S Chita s Mistry. NEW yore, | Reily’s Artist and His — 
(ROYSE’S English Literature. ’ : 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. Penne'e-Btocution, : 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. (3 SEND ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Call attention to Philadelphia. 
MITCHELL S GEOGRAPHIES. (The only 


series.) 
MITCHELLS ‘S OUTLINE MAPS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPUTIA, 


wuveunen varuvets 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


' 'sU 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- Goodrich's caee's yrds eo ee og 
ing Mental and Written. SERIES OF | tories of England, France, 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. Histories ay ag orld, and Nat- 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


Sponbecs, Arithmetics, and Reading Charts, 

e Scholar’s Companion (Et) mology.) 

Sargent’s School Etymology. Oxford's Speak- 
ers. Smith's Grammars. Butler's Geome- 





Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. oy Oust aired hiebeceeat Seatee, sud 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 18 So. SixthSt., 6 No. Howard St., 19 Bond St., 

New, F freah, Entertaining,—Just Published. | PHTLADELPHTA. BALTIMORE. New Youg. 
CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, aatee aa 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


PUBLISHERS OF 


NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 








INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. Shemnengiy Bteed & 5 ky a A.M. 
Supt. of Schools, N.Y. C 
EC 
ie Lo do, os ognine to > geen seven or eight years First Lines of English Grammar. 
Latin and Grceke as s tnight be learned Seat ~ areatere oe yo - 
a and aiesey = one year.’’-- Institutes les of English Gr Grammar. 
irgil, Ces, Otcero, 
Juvenat, Livy, Homer's Thad. ad, Gospel of St. J ee 
and Xenaphon's Anabasis. a Grainne of English G1 Grammars, 

Clark’s Practical and aa Dente vesive Leitin Gram- Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enlarged 
mar ; adapted to the Interlinear § Series of Classics, the addition of a copious index of matter by 
and to all other systems. Trice, $1.40. aoe U. BERRIAN, a Royal 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American vo. Leather, $5.00. Half Morroco, 96.2% 
Speakers, Pinnock’s Sehoob Fitetories, Lord’s| Circulars mailed free on applicati Correspond 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Sertes, etc. | ence solicited. 

Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for WILLIAM WwooD gc Cco., 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 58 Lafayette P » Ne ¥ 








AUNTIE EM’S 


Songs for Children, 


One and two Part Songs for Primary.Grades by 
Mrs. H. Boyden Jr., Illustrated. New Attractive 
and Interesting, Printed in coarse type, on fine 
tinted paper, and nicely bound, 50 cts. Mention 
where you saw this, Address. 

PUBLISHER, 864 North Halsted St., Chicago. 


SEND Se suckiiy's ‘Myetic Bitages Oe” 








"SIIGd “38 UIXIS L£Z 


ty 3.7 


— 


_F.. W..DEVOE & CO., 


phCora BULTON «& WILLIAM STREETS, New = al 
Manufacturers and _importers of 












DSHES, Sculptors’ 
For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
apy ow a ANB CLA} 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s omenipent 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Co’s 
ARTISTS’ 
ACADEMY BOARDS, 
FINE COLORS 
aoe IN TUBES. 
Oil Sketching Papers, a i 
DI oF ; CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
WATER COLORS: Drawing Matertals. 
Cakes and Molst Sesrece.aneve 
gallina Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE ANDCHINA 
BOOKS and STUDIES, PAINTING, 


Pam Works : Horatio and Jane Streets, New York, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond, Fred’k Bice serv Jr. J. Seaver Page. 














Musical Gifts 


Form CEIRISTILZAS. 


GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 
The newest and best general collection. 


MUSICAL FAVORITE. 
The newest collection of the best Piano music. 


MINSTREL SONGS. Old and New. 
The mos popular melodies in the world, 


FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONGS. 


BOOKS | 
Which Teachers Must Have at this 
Time of Year. 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
For School and Home Entertainment ; e-4 
by OLIVER Optic. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 
For Schoo! and Home, with additions oy OLIVER OP- 
Tic. 1 vob, 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 
GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
edited by Prof. J. H. GrimMore, University of Roch- 
ester. 1 vol, 12mo. , 75 ote. 
G iL Benes PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Unequalled array of German gems. wy ) comeccn, ee na to fe Yous goholars, 
~ 
BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG. lvl, 1émo “Price, Sct. 
Large numbers of the best songs. CHILDREN’S own. 
The above are types of about thirty volumes, i aciien tenon teeen tation all 
each con eet} board enile Com Pri 
music size, and’ alled with v it selected ‘oho aan aa setae! ter 


mary Sc 
tainments. 1 vol., 16mo, boars P 


CHILDREN’S me 
By Mes. M. B. of “Children's 
oe Coneaining Dislowuen, Speeches, tepiennx. 

lars in the Common, “on and Higa 
Schools. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 


ey KINDERGARTEN SONGs AND 
Written Reg collected by Mrs. Lovise PoOLLOcK, 
Princi 


l of National Ses Ra Insti- 
Py ashington. D.C. 1 vol., , boards. Price 


music of its class all permanen aa and 
all neat and el poole a Lay of each, plain 
$2.00 ; incl th, $2500 8 gilt $3, 


THE NORWAY MUSIC pegs ntl is a si ans 
and unique book ag with Norse and 
Runic rymes, such as Longfellow loved, and 
Ole Bull best inter; yyw ‘plain 
p'ain $3. in cloth, 00 gilt. 

Send for Lists, describing our attractive and use- 
ful Book of Musical Literature, ($1 to $2), 
our collections of o!as dcval music, as Souatas of 
Mozart or Beethoven ($5 vol }, ete., ete. 

Any ©ook mailed for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, 
C. H DITSON & CO., 3 Broadway, New Yoru. 


Christmas Music! 


costs $2.50 


sap F Goshen sent by by mail, postage paid, on re- 
ce 
HENRY A. YOUNC &CO., 


26 Bromfield Street, Boston. | 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 


TEXT-BOOKS ON MATHEMATICS. 














, Geometry, 12mo, cl... $1.50, 
GHRIGTMAS CAROLS =| Ho ice ee an 
: ec ae ¢ 

For Sunday-Schools. | iiss Gicsicige ee 31 8 
NEW. BRICHT. CHARMING. Ane NS eee nipuve G oT ce va, cl a Fes | 

By the Most SS, eal Authors. 16 Pages, in-|PARKER’S Quadrature a comes Girele'svo, ¢ 
cbaphig 6 Deaee RJORNSON'S Differential are 8vo, cl. . . aed 
sieht a. bean Service pe Abridged, ie ned 
pared by W. F. SHERWIN. S4 per 100 by " Differential and integral Celculus, a 
expr postpaba. dina omert mn wg oren PY | SEARLE'S Elements of Geometry, avo.” cl”. 1.50 
** A Ste et 

amination, a to introduction, 


bu, matt, on receipt of two-thirds of the | pris 
price. 
JONUN WILEY & SONS, 
tee. | Astor Place, New York. 


~ Perkin's Graded Anthems. 


ing ain Kg, 


ht and Amusing 


Christmas Cantata, 


I. BUTTERWORTH and Gro. F. Roor 





Ad. phy y 36 Poceee. Intended to 
Kew Music! Mert rry Dial Dialogue! mk okra of ordinary ability with free attractive 
Price, 83 per dozen b: from technical dimculty et of an in rt 
paid. Single apcommen em 25 ots. =o. ‘nail. ae eh M —~ . e yet and 
PUBLISHED BY UStheta Bookever pablishel’ 1. ioe copy 30 
dozen. Specimen pages free on receipt 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
5. Uaton wavare.| CINCINNATI, 0. 


No. 5. Union Square. 


Brov. 's Graded Hand-Book 


ih a0 ot DANS RORTE 13 SE 
that ice uatgamac bg ) 
Barry reve te interesting and attractive. er 


WM: A. PONvy « co., 
25 Union Srjuare, P N. Y. 





mua 


WALL MAPS 
FOR SCHOOLS, 
The largest assortment in the 





aig es - TEACHERS 
Biston. School Su Co, pwilt find in the New Inductive Arithmetics of 


Greenleaf's Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


both oral and written. Sample by mail on receipt 
of the introduction price. 


13 Bromfiedd. 
Joun A. BoyLz, Manager 

















GAN MARE HEI | 2s sumac 


\ Brief Course 25 cents, 
RR. 8. DAVIS & 
RLANDO 
wy 


LEACH, 19°Bond 8, N. ¥ 











